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THE VOYAGE OF THE MAID. 


BY G. H. GANDY. 


vil. 


In the afternoon, as The 
Maid lay alongside the quay 
safely guarded by the Control 
and his armed companion, 
another official came down to 
pay the ship a visit. He was 
at first refused permission to 
come aboard by the Control, 
so did not appear of great 
importance in the bureaucratic 
scheme. 

On making himself known 
to the Owner and Skipper, he 
turned out to be a sort of 
agent’s clerk. There are, of 
course, no private shipping 
agents or brokers in Petrograd : 
all shipping business is con- 
ducted from the Custom House, 
@ large red-brick building close 
to the docks, which is in- 
habited by innumerable male 
and female clerks, interpreters, 
and hangers-on. 

Alexander, so the visitor was 
named, informed the Skipper 
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that anything he might require, 
such as towage, fresh water, 
washing, interpreting, or assist- 
ance of any kind, could be 
obtained on application to the 
Agent’s Department, room 
number seven in the Custom 
House. He then proceeded 
to state the real business which 
brought him on board. He had 
a friend, a dealer in furs, who 
would be delighted to do busi- 
ness with the new arrivals. A 
deal for the whole cargo of 
boots might also be arranged 
quite easily. 

“But private buying and 
selling is against the law here,” 
said the Skipper. “ Both 
parties would get into trouble, 
and we should not be allowed 
to take the furs out of the 
country ; is that not so? ” 

“One must live, you know, 
and to do that we all speculate 
with or without the law,’ re- 
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plied Alexander. ‘‘ The busi- 
ness could be arranged quite 
easily. My friend is a power- 
ful man.” 

He spoke airily and optim- 
istically, and as he appeared 
only a middleman and hardly 
a responsible person, the Owner, 
who already had an appoint- 
ment at the Custom House 
with the Captain of the Port, 
did not take him too seriously, 
and sent the Skipper ashore 
with him to investigate. 

The two set off, taking a 
bottle of rum concealed in 
each trouser-leg safely past 
the Control and the sentries 
on the dock-gate, and took an 
electric tram, decrepid looking, 
but free of charge, into the 
town, to Alexander’s lodgings, 
in which he lived rent free. 
This consisted of one large 
room in a block of flats, barely 
furnished, with an iron bed in 
one corner and a table and 
plated samovar in the other. 
Round the walls were ranged 
a set of red-plush chairs, care- 
fully covered with brown hol- 
land. Of these Alexander was 
inordinately proud. A dusty 
and neglected-looking ikon high 
up in a corner completed the 
decorations. 

Here Alexander changed into 
his best and only complete suit 
of clothes, and had his dinner 
of black bread and beans, 
while the Skipper uncorked a 
smuggled bottle. Alexander 
had served in the Navy as a 
petty officer during the war, 
and had previously been a 
mate in the Merchant Service, 
hence his knowledge of English 
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and German, which had now 
given him his billet in the 
Custom House. 

This allowed opportunities 
for a little private trading with 
the foreign ships. He showed 
the Skipper a few old rings 
and lockets, which he had to 
offer in exchange for any tea, 
soap, or chocolate which could 
be smuggled out past the vigi- 
lance of the sentries and the 
searchers at the dock-gates. 

The Skipper would have none 
of these trinkets, but did do a 
deal for a pair of binoculars, 
giving his overcoat, old and 
much worn, in exchange. A 
move was made to the house 
of the Jew dealer in furs, and 
here Alexander, on whom the 
rum was beginning to take 
effect, endeavoured to act as 
interpreter, but with little suc- 
cess from the business point of 
view. An ordinary straight- 
forward question and answer 
would be interpreted into half 
an hour’s cigarettes and con- 
versation, and the Skipper be- 
came impatient, especially as 
the furs shown were not par- 
ticularly good, the prices ex- 
orbitant, and the dealer him- 
self had no large stock, but 
would have to collect from 
others, in addition to getting 
a Government permit for any 
large deal. 

Accordingly an adjournment 
was made, and Alexander of- 
fered to take the Skipper to 
supper with some friends of 
his, who, so he said, always 
had plenty to eat, as they had 
a garden, and kept chickens 
and a cow. This sounded 
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idyllic in the squalor of Petro- 
grad, so they made their way 
to a Neva landing-stage, and 
waited for the little steamboat 
to take them up-river to the 
suburb where these friends 
lived. When it arrived fully 
laden with passengers of all 
sorts, from the ragged beggar 
and the roughly-dressed dock 
labourer to the comparatively 
stylish Government clerks, all 
returning home from work to- 
gether, Alexander and the Skip- 
per embarked free of charge 
again, and wedged themselves 
amongst the tightly - packed 
crowd. 

Going up the river, Petrograd, 
the city of gilded domes and 
spires, was seen at its best. 
The great buildings along the 
banks stood out magnificently, 
and the Nicolai Bridge seemed 
crowded with traffic. 

A nearer view would have 
revealed some of the ducal 
palaces and buildings as de- 
serted wrecks or converted into 
tenements, and the traffic on 
the bridge no more than shabby 
home-returning workers. But 
kindly distance hid all squalid 
details. 

The little steamer stopped at 
every stage, and gradually shed 
all its passengers before the 
two arrived at their destina- 
tion. Alexander explained to 
the Skipper that his particular 
friend, who worked in the Wood 
Fuel Supply Office, was the son 
of the house they were to 
Visit. His parents had formerly 
owned and run a café, and now 
still lived on in the same 
house; but the café was no 
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more, and they had taken up 
farming to supply the market 
in Petrograd with eggs, vege- 
tables, and milk, and were 
doing very well out of it. 

Private trading, though tech- 
nically forbidden, could never 
be entirely suppressed, and 
two big open markets had 
grown up in Petrograd, where 
foodstuffs and many odds and 
ends were offered for sale. 

The Government ration of a 
pound of bread per day, and 
potatoes, beans, and fats when 
available, was only enough for 
bare existence; so naturally a 
market grew up in spite of 
official edicts, and there, if one 
had the money, luxuries like 
tea and meat, honey, sugar, 
and milk could be obtained. 
If one had the money: that 
was the question. In addition 
to the ration, the worker got 
approximately 10,000 paper 
roubles a month for pocket- 
money to spend on cigarettes 
and luxuries. 

When the price of a pound 
of tea in the market was quoted 
at 40,000 roubles, and sugar at 
20,000 roubles, it can be seen 
that his pocket-money did not 
go far. 

Hence all sorts of illicit 
trading grew up, and every 
man, however good a Bolshe- 
vik in theory, was trading, or 
speculating as the term is, in 
order to gain a few extra 
thousand paper roubles to keep 
his stomach filled. 

Far from checking the acti- 
vities of the private trader, the 
Bolshevik Government, owing 
to its lack of resources, has 
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turned every one of the popula- 
tion of Petrograd into a grasp- 
ing business man. 

At this time in Petrograd 
there were very few shops 
open. Here and there a watch- 
maker or barber was allowed 
to ply his trade, and there 
were a very limited number of 
uninviting-looking cafés, where 
tea and bread and cake could 
be obtained. 

Arrived at the house, a large 
two-storied structure in red 
brick standing in less than half 
an acre, Alexander knocked 
at the massive front door, 
which was opened by his young 
friend, who bade the visitors 
welcome, and conducted them 
inside through the ground floor 
of what had once been a café 
restaurant. It was dark, and 
now smelt none too sweet, as 
it had all been turned into 
stables for the horse and the 
cow. They then mounted the 
stairs, and passed through the 
first-floor rooms, bare of fur- 
niture, and now inhabited by 
chickens and rabbits, eventually 
arriving in a purer atmosphere, 
at the furnished top floor, where 
the family were having their 
evening meal. 

This consisted of soup, 
scraggy chicken, pumpkin, and 
potatoes, with plenty of black 
bread and numerous cups of 
weak tea: not a meal to boast 
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about in England, but quite 
remarkable in Petrograd. 

Alexander, though fat and 
round-faced and apparently un- 
usually well nourished for g 
Russian, must nevertheless have 
been in a state of semi-starva- 
tion previously, judging by the 
way he attacked the victuals 
before him. 

After supper came cigarettes 
and more tea, and conversation 
almost unintelligible to the 
Skipper, as it appeared to be a 
political argument on the re- 
spective merits of Menshevik and 
Bolshevik, in which Alexander 
took such a leading part that no 
time was left for interpreting. 

Later on, while it was still 
light, a tour of inspection was 
maderound the live-stock apart- 
ments and round the vegetable 
garden, which seemed to be 
conducted in a very amateur- 
ish happy-go-lucky fashion, so 
much so that the Skipper even 
was moved to give the family 
a few hints on pruning and 
gardening generally. The party 
then went upstairs to have a 
little music on the cracked old 
piano before going to bed. 
Alexander and the Skipper were 
accommodated for the night 
with pillows and rugs on two 
comfortable sofas, as the steam- 
boat and tram service back to 
the port had long ago stopped 
running for that day. 


Vii. 


While the Skipper was ashore 
with Alexander, the Owner had 
gone up to see the Captain of 


the Port in his office at the 
Custom House. 
The latter had been formerly 
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a Captain in the Imperial Navy, 
and now as Captain of the Port 
held an important position ; but 
to see him riding about the 
dock on his tricycle clad in a 
seedy old overcoat and a little 
round Russian cap, one would 
never have guessed it. He only 
spoke French, but his secre- 
tary, a slight good - looking 
young fellow of one-and-twenty, 
formerly a count and now plain 
“tavarish ” (comrade), wear- 
ing a pair of smart cavalry 
boots with no soles below the 
uppers, spoke English perfectly 
and did most of the talking. 

The Captain was most polite, 
and expected there would be 
no difficulty in disposing of the 
cargo to some of the Co-opera- 
tive Organisations, but said 
that he could take no part in 
any business owing to his posi- 
tion and the certain amount of 
suspicion with which he was 
regarded. 

Nevertheless he introduced 
the Owner to a certain Mr 
M——,, who in turn undertook 
to introduce the Owner to the 
principals. M—— worked in 
the Custom House, and at five 
o’clock took the Owner to his 
flat in Offizierskaya, one of the 
best districts in the town. This 
flat had been M——’s for many 
years. He lived in it rent free, 
but as it was large and roomy, 
it had been ordained that five 
persons should inhabit it. 

M—— had got over this 
difficulty by taking unto him- 
self a wife, and his establish- 
ment consisted of his wife, her 
mother and aunt, and an old 
friend of M——’s, a Mr T——, 
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who now worked in the Mur- 
mansk railway office. 

Most of the original furniture 
remained, though a piece here 
and there had been sold as 
necessity arose. There was, of 
course, no servant, the work 
of the house being done by the 
three women. 

Mrs M——, all in a flutter 
at having to arrange supper for 
an Englishman, was full of 
apologies for the meagre fare 
she had to offer—soup, coarse 
pancakes, and black bread— 
and was overjoyed when the 
Owner brought four tins of 
bully beef from his coat-pocket 
as his contribution to the house- 
hold expenses. 

After supper, tea, very weak, 
was taken in the Russian fashion 
in the drawing-room, and Mr 
T—— played excellently on 
the grand piano. 

M—— went out and returned 
with Herr P——, a dried-up 
little man, a German, though 
twenty years in Russia, who 
was rapidly amassing a fortune 
by speculation. Herr P—— 
was friendly with all influen- 
tial heads of administration in 
Petrograd, and boasted that 
for one illicit case of cognac 
and two bottles of champagne 
a month he had an official car 
permanently at his disposal. 
This was a great advantage, 
as the tram service was irregu- 
lar; no private cars were in 
existence or permitted, and the 
cobbled and broken streets of 
Petrograd were painful for long- 
distance walking. 

The German ships arriving 
at the port all brought some 
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eargo for Herr P——, who had 
his methods for landing it past 
the Customs, and the ships 
departing smuggled back valu- 
ables, jewellery, and pictures 
to Germany. Herr P—— had 
become a rich man, and was 
going in for more legitimate 
speculation. At the moment 
he was exporting Russian cigar- 
ettes from the Government fac- 
tories, a small amount of scrap 
copper, bristles, and the like. 

Herr P: heard details of 
the Owner’s cargo, and ex- 
pressed the opinion that some 
of the numerous Co-operative 
Organisations, subject to the 
approval of the deal by the 
“Neo Storg” (All Russian 
Trade Control Board), would 
be glad to buy the boots, but 
there would be difficulty about 
payment in anything but paper 
roubles. 

The Co-operative had, of 
course, been in existence long 
before the revolution, but had 
undergone considerable change, 
as the Trade Union Organisa- 
tions, for whom under Govern- 
ment Control of Industry there 
was now no future use, had 
been merged into the Co-opera- 
tives. 

Thus the worker in each 
employment or trade had his 
own special Co-operative, from 
which he obtained his supplies 
of food, clothing, &c., when 
available. Some Co-operatives 
were much richer and better 
supplied than others, notice- 
ably that of the Railway 
Workers, for instance. 

As to the foodstuffs in the 
cargo, Herr P—— continued, 
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he himself would buy them and 
pay in German marks, if the 
Owner was agreeable, while on 
a commission basis he would 
endeavour to put the boot 
deal through as soon as pos- 
sible. If the Owner would 
bring samples of the boots, he 
would take him round the 
offices of various Co-operative 
Societies the next day. 

So the following weeks were 
spent by the Owner in Herr 
P——’s company visiting vari- 
ous offices and partaking of 
interminable cigarettes and con- 
versation in each. All were 
anxious to buy, especially on 
seeing the excellent quality of 
the boots, but the question of 
price was the difficulty. For 
one thing, the “Neo Storg” 
would not allow any Co-opera- 
tive to pay more than a certain 
sum for imported boots, and 
another difficulty was that of 
currency. 

The Owner, of course, did 
not wish to accept paper money, 
but there did not appear to 
be enough foreign currency 
circulating among the specula- 
tors of Petrograd to meet the 
large amount due as the pur- 
chase price of the cargo. In 
addition, any effort by the 
Co-operatives to collect a large 
amount of foreign money in 
Petrograd would have at once 
raised its value among the 
speculators, and the price would 
have been prohibitive. 

The rates of exchange for 
foreign money in Petrograd 
bore very little relation to the 
rates ruling in London, for 
instance, the Petrograd rate 
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peing fixed by local demand. 
As a matter of fact, the Rus- 
sian State Bank published offi- 
cial rates putting an absurdly 
high value on the paper rouble, 
put these rates were ignored for 
all practical purposes. 

At this time, in August 1921, 
the English £1 was worth 
150,000 roubles, and the gold 
ten-rouble piece was worth 
180,000 roubles, paper. 

A pound of black bread in 
the market cost 3000 roubles— 
about fivepence in equivalent 
English money. 

Eventually the Owner found 
he would have to take payment 
in paper roubles, and trust to 
luck to be able to buy up 
enough negotiable stuff—gold 
roubles and jewels, for ex- 
ample—to take home. 

There was a certain amount 
of risk in this, as legally he had 
no right to take valuables out 
of the country. 

If it had been permissible, 
the best way to dispose of the 
boots would have been in the 
market, where high prices were 
being paid for certain imported 
commodities. Tea cost 40,000 
roubles (5s. 4d.) a pound, for 
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instance. It would have taken 
time to work off several thou- 
sand pairs of boots in the 
market though, and in addi- 
tion the fatherly ‘“‘ Neo Storg ” 
would not permit the foreigner 
to shear the populace, however 
anxious they were to be shorn. 

When the Owner at last made 
up his mind to take payment 
in Soviet paper money, then 
came the haggling as to price, 
first with the Co-operatives 
and later on with the ‘“ Neo 
Storg” for their approval of 
that figure. 

And here a disastrous event 
occurred, for the ‘‘ Neo Storg ” 
received an offer by letter 
from England of army boots 
to be delivered at Petrograd 
for fifteen shillings a pair, and 
they refused to believe that 
other quality boots in England 
could possibly cost any more. 

Thereupon a deadlock ensued, 
and The Maid, undischarged, 
lay in the dock, while the crew 
employed themselves furbish- 
ing up the boots in question 
under the eyes of an envious 
crowd of Russians, who would 
stand and try to steal or buy 
until driven off by the Control. 


Tks 


There was one other British 
ship in the port with The 
Maid, s.s. Majestic of Hull, a 
large collier, which had brought 
5000 tons of coal, the freight 
on this latter having been 
already settled for cash in 
London by the agents of the 
Russian Government. 


en ala , dati 


The Owner and Skipper went 
to call on the Captain of the 
Majestic, a burly north-country 
man, but found him very diffi- 
cult to talk to by reason of 
his partial deafness. They got 
him to understand that they 
would be grateful if his cook 
would take their flour and bake 
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some bread for those on board 
The Maid, as they were getting 
very tired of ship’s biscuits, 
and only the blackest of bread 
was obtainable in the town. 

Apparently the Captain gave 
his consent, but surprisingly 
enough next day, when Jack 
brought over the flour to the 
Majestic’s cook, the Oaptain 
was present and absolutely 
refused to do this kindness, 
muttering something about 
“those who come to trade with 
Bolsheviks must be prepared 
to be uncomfortable.” The 
upshot was that the; Captain 
of the German steamer Elsbeth 
came to the rescue, and ar- 
ranged to have bread baked 
for The Maid during all the 
time of his steamer’s stay in 
port. 

There were a good few Ger- 
man ships in the port at the 
time with soap, grain, steel 
rails, and general cargoes. From 
one of these were discharged 
several large crates containing 
Rolls-Royce, Crossley, and other 
well-known makes of British 
cars, for the use of the Bolshevik 
high officials. 

The Skipper found out that 
he could obtain free medical 
attention for his crew at the 
Custom House, so sent Jack 
up to be overhauled, and pre- 
vailed on Old Bill to have an 
intermittently aching stump 
pulled out. The dentist made 
a gallant attempt on this, but 
was defeated, and had to ex- 
cuse further efforts by pleading 
shortage of cocaine. 

The Skipper also found out 
that every Saturday night there 
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was a concert and dance at the 
Custom House, to which aj] 
foreign seamen were cordially 
invited. 

Accordingly on Saturday 
evening, after a careful toilet 
with plenty of fresh Neva 
water, the crew decided to 
patronise the show, which wag 
held in a large upper room of 
the Custom House called the 
library, but which was only 
stocked with propaganda litera- 
ture. 

Outside the concert-room was 
a trestle table strewn with 
issues of ‘ The Communist,’ and 
other books and pamphlets in 
German, French, and English, 
and presided over by a female 
Bolshevik, a regular blue-stock- 
ing with bobbed hair and horn- 
rimmed spectacles. 

There was no obligation to 
take any of this literature in 
order to gain admittance, so 
the crew went straight in, and 
secured excellent seats in the 
room, already well filled by 
German, Spanish, and Scandi- 
naviah seamen, as well as the 
few Russians who had managed 
to find room among so many 
foreigners. 

Before the music began there 
were speeches in three lan- 
guages for the benefit of the 
seamen present. The speech 
in English was delivered by a 
certain Captain N——, a Dane, 
a man of about forty-five, with 
a squint and a permanent crick 
in his neck. 

Captain N——— was an inter- 
esting character, a linguist, 
and well educated. Discussing 
Bolshevism with him, the Skip- 
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per once remarked that Eng- 
land would never go in for 
ploody revolution. 

“Oh yes, I know you go 
in for parliamentary methods 
in England,” he replied ; “‘ but 
don’t forget that your parlia- 
mentary methods once cut off 
the head of a king.” 

Captain N—— had been 
owner of several small ships 
in Denmark, but owing to the 
depression had fallen on bad 
times, and had brought him- 
self and a diminutive pleasure 
steamer, Turisten II., loaded 
with foodstuffs, up to Petro- 
grad to offer to the Bolsheviks 
—at a price. 

He knew no Russian when 
he first arrived early in the 
summer, but was steadily pick- 
ing it up, as he intended to settle 
permanently in Russia, saying 
that all his life previously he 
had been working himself to a 
shadow chasing the nimble dol- 
lar ; and now, having perceived 
the error of his ways, had 
come to Russia to live the ideal 
life of the Communist. 

From the price he was asking 
for his steamer and her cargo 
he did not appear to have 
divested himself entirely of his 
former dollar-hunting habits. 
But he explained that he found 
it impossible to be a good 
Communist on an empty stom- 
ach, and his proposed little 
private fortune of paper roubles 
was only to insure himself 
sufficient nourishment. 

The Russian and German 
speeches were delivered by dif- 
ferent men, and seemed rather 
fiery and full of controversial 
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matter, but they gained some 
applause, more polite than 
hearty. Captain N——’s speech 
in English was short and 
guarded, to the effect that he 
was glad to welcome fellow- 
seamen to Russia, where he 
hoped they would find the Bol- 
sheviks not quite the monsters 
they were represented to be. 

It may here be added that 
a counter-revolutionary plot for 
a surprise landing at Oranien- 
baum had lately been discovered 
among the naval officers at 
Kronstadt, and the culprits 
were being shot wholesale every 
day. The Bolsheviks may not 
be monsters, but they are cer- 
tainly ruthless in enforcing their 
decrees. 

Some officers and men from 
8.8. Majestic and the crew of 
The Maid were the only Eng- 
lish present, and as it was a 
free concert and Captain N—— 
looked nervous after his speech, 
they applauded him well 
enough, hoping that now they 
would cut the cackle and get 
on to the concert. This was 
tuneful enough, but all in 
Russian, and went off quite 
well. The electric light only 
failed once. 

Then the room was cleared, 
the band played dance music, 
and soon the room was full of 
dancing couples. The foreigners 
found no difficulty in getting 
encouraging glances from pro- 
spective partners, a foreign sea- 
man being a great asset to 
any young lady of Petrograd ; 
for could he not provide her 
with such rare luxuries as soap, 
chocolate, white flour, and tea? 

Y2 
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The Skipper sampled some 
of the free literature, and made 
the acquaintance of the spec- 
tacled blue-stocking in charge, 


The expedition to the Homes 
of Rest was due to start at a 
certain time, but, according to 
the usual custom, the small 
steamboat provided for the 
purpose was not more than 
half an hour late. The party 
consisted of Spanish, Greek, 
Negro, German, Swedish, Nor- 
wegian, and British seamen, 
various interpreters and or- 
ganisers, and a few employees 
from the Custom House who 
had received special permission 
for the trip. 

Among these was a lively 
little lad of five, who climbed 
lustily about the boat, eventu- 
ally finding his way down into 
the stokehole, from which he 
emerged considerably the worse 
for wear. His distracted mother 
pursued him without success 
till the Skipper took a hand in 
the game and collected the 
little beggar for her. But the 
Skipper nearly let him go again 
with astonishment when the 
child burst out in English with 
“ Lemmego, lemmego ; I won’t 
be washed by mummy.” But 
washed he was, and then it 
transpired that little George 
knew English far better than 
Russian. 

His parents, misled by cer- 
tain accounts of Russia after 
the revolution, had in 1920 
come over from Shields, where 
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and among other things learnt 
that on Sunday there would be 
@ propaganda expedition to the 
Homes of Rest for Working-men. 


they had been living"for years ; 
and once in Russia, as they had 
always remained Russian sub- 
jects, found it next to impos- 
sible to return, and found con- 
ditions in Russia far different 
to those they had expected. 

George’s father was chief 
officer of the Russian hospital 
ship running to Stettin repa- 
triating German subjects, and 
George volunteered that he too 
wanted to be a sailor, so the 
Skipper made friends by promis- 
ing to take him as cabin-boy 
one day when he was old 
enough. His mother, who 
worked at the Custom House, 
told how George knew no Rus- 
sian whatever when they first 
came over, and how difficult 
it was for him therefore when 
he first went to school in Petro- 
grad, to which he was obliged 
to go from the very first days 
of their arrival. George and 
his mother were both neatly 
dressed, and they had brought 
some English money over with 
them, which they were keeping 
carefully for a still rainier day ; 
but from what she told the 
Skipper the family were having 
a hard struggle, especially as 
new arrivals they were com- 
parative strangers and had no 
influence. 

Little George even bitterly 
realised their state, for, as his 
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mother was talking, he broke 


in with, “Don’t tell him, 
mummy; don’t tell him all 
about us.” 


After a pleasant run up- 
river the party disembarked 
and walked to the summer 
gardens of a former ducal 
palace, now devoted to the 
pleasures of State children and 
resting workmen. 

As to these children, George’s 
mother had something to say 
on the subject. Some of them 
are illegitimate, though not so 
many as might be supposed— 
marriage is popular in Petro- 
grad; it simplifies rationing 
and housing and life in general 
—others are orphans, while the 
most part are children whose 
parents are still living, but 
who are unable to support 
them. Thus, when it was 
almost impossible to obtain 
milk or suitable and sufficient 
food for George, his mother 
had made inquiries as to his 
joining these State children, 
but on hearing the conditions 
laid down found that she could 
not possibly comply. Certainly 
they had the best of food and 
treatment, but for this material 
advantage the parents had to 
relinquish all claims on their 
children, and could not even 
see them till their education 
was completed. This educa- 
tion was thorough and com- 
pletely Communist. 

The Bolsheviks realise full 
well that the vast majority of 
the older generation can never 
master their revolutionary and 
topsy-turvy principles. Their 
hopes lie in the children, who 
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in a few years will grow up 
into devout little Communists 
every one of them. 

At the present moment there 
are few thorough-paced Bol- 
sheviks amongst the average 
workaday men and women in 
Petrograd ; nevertheless there is 
no idea of counter-revolution 
against the iron hand which 
grasps the reins of power. A 
man may growl against the 
Government, but when it comes 
down to a question of hard 
tacks, he may not wish or dare 
to risk a change. 

With only lukewarm support 
the hopes of the Bolsheviks for 
an ultra-Communist State have 
had to be deferred, their present 
aim being to preserve their 
power and existence till the 
new generation of Communist- 
educated youth grows to matu- 
rity and the older troublesome 
conservative element, which it 
has been impossible to massacre 
out of existence, has had time 
to die off naturally. 

A band of very young State 
children chaperoned by a good- 
looking young nurse were play- 
ing in the gardens, and stopped 
to stare round-eyed at the party 
of thirty or forty foreigners 
passing en route for the Rest 
House. This was a magnificent 
building, in good repair both 
outside and inside, nearly all 
the original furniture remaining 
in the downstairs rooms. The 
bedrooms had been turned into 
dormitories, and the elaborate 
bathrooms were not working, 
but there was enough similitude 
to a palace to dazzle the eye 
of any resting working-man. 
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All the same, these latter did 
not look particularly comfort- 
able sitting in gilded chairs on 
polished parquet flooring. There 
was not a real easy-chair in 
the place, and smoking was 
only allowed in the bedrooms 
or outside. 

The Rest House, in addition 
to being a sort of almshouse 
for ancient workers, is also a 
holiday house for the hale and 
hearty, the theory being that 
after six months’ steady work 
at his appointed job every 
man or woman is entitled to 
one week’s holiday at the Rest 
House. Quite an attractive 
theory, but in practice only 
a lucky few manage to obtain 
any actual holiday there. 

Most of the palace gardens 
had been used to grow very 
necessary potatoes and cab- 
bages, but the hothouse for 
rare palms and plants had 
been preserved, and was shown 
to the visitors with much 
pride. 

Both the Skipper and Jack 
thought of Kew and smiled. 

Time was getting on, and 
after having had a group photo- 
graph taken of the party, the 
organisers led the way into the 
great panelled, gilded, and pic- 
tured dining-hall, where black 
bread, corned-beef sandwiches, 
and tea were provided, which, 
considering the food shortage, 
was a lavish meal. 

After tea came the usual 
speeches in Russian, German, 
and English. One of the or- 
ganisers, a sailor, gave the Eng- 
lish speech in a strong Ameri- 
can accent. It was a good little 
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speech of welcome to the foreign 
curiosity-monger, and was much 
shorter and contained far legs 
fiery revolution than the others, 
of which it was supposed to be 
a translation. Later on the 
Skipper asked the speaker why 
he had not translated the 
original speeches more liter- 
ally, and was told that the 
original speaker was too ex- 
citable to appeal to English- 
men, so the translator had done 
some toning down for their 
benefit. 

The evening terminated with 
the party attending one of the 
free concerts for the populace, 
where they occupied all the 
front rows, while not a murmur 
came from the natives relegated 
to the back and standing packed 
round the walls. 

On another Sunday evening 
Jack and the Skipper, accom- 
panied by Alexander—the latter 
in high feather, having acquired 
a pair of boots in exchange for 
a gold watch with damaged 
works—walked up into the city 
to visit Fun City, two bridges 
above the Nicolai on the north 
side of the river. Here, after 
paying 5000 roubles each, they 
were admitted through the turn- 
stile, and were immediately 
greeted by the piercing cries 
of female passengers taking 
their pleasure on a switchback 
railway. 

The side-shows consisted of 
swing-boats, the switchback, 
and half a dozen open-air 
theatres, where anything from 
serious melodrama to eccentric 
juggling could be seen, admis- 
sion to each of which could be 
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obtained for a few thousand 
roubles. 

Jack and the Skipper; scat- 
tered their money lavishly, and 


sampled nearly everything, and 
when reckoning up later were 


After three weeks Herr P. 
had his arrangements complete 
for taking his share of The 
Maid’s cargo, and a tug came 
to take her up the river to lie 
in the centre of the town along- 
side the Vassili Ostror, a street 
on the water-front just below 
the Nicolai Bridge. The market 
was only a few steps off, where 
the Skipper used to buy eggs 
and fresh vegetables. At the 
rate of exchange the prices 
for meat and farm produce 
worked out to much the same 
as English prices. 

To a Russian, of course, 
these prices seemed fabulous, 
but evidently some had the 
money to buy, for business was 
never slack, and the market 
was always packed. Most of 
the stalls lay inside a big 
covered building, while out- 
side the match, cigarette, and 
cake sellers hawked their wares. 
Here and there in the roadway 
some enterprising individual 
dumped down a collection of 
rubbish, and waited for custom. 

One of these dumps of broken 
clocks, chinaware, old books, 
and faded bric-a-brac was pre- 
sided over by three indescrib- 
ably ragged little girls. The 
Skipper, returning laden with 
supplies, stopped and exclaimed 
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pleasantly surprised to dis- 
cover that although uncounted 
thousands had been squan- 
dered, the evening had actually 
cost little more than half a 
crown apiece. 


to himself as the motley collec- 
tion caught his eye, and was 
surprised to be taken up in 
English by the eldest child. 

“ Rubbish, is it? It’s all 
we have here now,” said she. 

He inquired how she came 
to learn English, and was told 
that she and her sisters—and 
she indicated the other two 
little ragamuffins — had once 
upon a time had an English 
governess. 

She would say no more, and 
was apparently already fearful 
of having said too much, so 
the Skipper gave her 5000 
roubles for a faded pen-wiper, 
and went his way, wondering 
how these half-clad children 
would fare in the coming win- 
ter, to which all inhabitants 
of Petrograd were looking for- 
ward with fearful anticipation. 

Herr P—— paid for his con- 
signment in German marks, 
which at the then rate of 
exchange showed the Owner 
a handsome profit; but as a 
matter of fact, before they 
could be changed later on into 
English money at Reval the 
bottom had begun to fall out 
of the German exchange. 

Accordingly one day at last 
two motor lorries assembled 
opposite the ship, accompanied 
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by a complaisant customs offi- 
cial with the necessary au- 
thorisation papers, and all Herr 
P——’s cargo was discharged 
into the waiting vehicles. 

But, alas! the boots re- 
mained unsold. The Co-oper- 
atives, under instructions from 
the “ Neo Storg,” had offered 
an extremely low price to be 
paid in paper roubles only. 
This meant that the Owner 
would have to remain many 
weeks longer in Petrograd while 
he bought negotiable goods, in 
exchange for his paper roubles, 
which were valueless outside 
Russia. In addition, all valu- 
ables that he might buy would 
have to be smuggled out of the 
country securely hidden in The 
Maid’s anatomy. This latter 
was quite possible to manage, 
but the Owner had had one 
unpleasant experience in that 
line. 

Introduced by Herr P——, 
he had visited the house of a 
big speculator, and been shown 
some beautiful jewellery for 
sale. 

Fortunately he bought noth- 
ing, for suddenly there came 
a peremptory knock on the 
outer door, and before any- 
thing could be done _ there 
entered a police official, backed 
up by a squad of soldiers, who 
proceeded to arrest every one 
on the premises. 

The Owner was searched and 
found to be innocent of valu- 
ables, and he exhibited his 
passport ; but not being able 
to speak Russian, was marched 
off with the rest of the party 
to the prison in Govohoveya 


No. 2, where he was incarcer- 
ated in a cell by himself for 
an hour, till a higher official 
with an_ interpreter came 
and released him with a 
“* caution.” 

So all things considered, and 
the money offered was too 
little to show any profit even 
after effecting its exchange into 
jewellery, the Owner decided 
to refuse to sell, and gave out 
that he would leave for England 
with his cargo without further 
waste of time. 

It was hoped that this might 
bring the Russians up to the 
scratch, and sailing was de- 
layed accordingly, but the offer 
was not increased, so the Skip- 
per went off to the Custom 
House to clear the ship and 
arrange for a tug to Kronstadt. 
No difficulties were made about 
this, only a little bill for fifteen 
pounds was presented for pay- 
ment in English money on 
account of harbour, dock dues, 
and towage while at Petro- 
grad. This seemed strange, as 
it had been understood that 
everything in Russia was free; 
but it was pointed out that 
ships only came free to Petro- 
grad when they brought sup- 
plies for the Government. As 
this had not been the case, and 
no charge had been made for 
the eighty miles’ tow from the 
Priemny to Kronstadt, the bill 
was fairly reasonable. 

The Skipper offered to pay 
in Soviet paper roubles, the 
money of the country, but 
this was politely refused, and 
foreign money insisted upon 
before the ship could be cleared 
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by the Customs and allowed to 
sail. 

After settling the bill the 
ship towed out to Kronstadt, 
where she lay a day at anchor 
while repairs were being fin- 
ished on the seized bearing 
of the engine. Fortunately 
there was no need to use it, 
as a German tug was returning 
after having left two big lighters 
loaded with steel rails at Petro- 
grad, and for a consideration 
the Captain agreed to tow 
The Maid down to the Priemny. 
A free tow could no doubt 
have been arranged more 
cheaply with the Harbour - 
master, but it would have 
meant delay till a tug-boat 
was available. 

The Captain of the German 
tug had another client for a 
tow in the shape of a rakish- 
looking Finnish motor-launch. 

The Owner and the Skipper 
boarded this boat, and made 
the acquaintance of its owner 
and crew, who had fallen on 
evil times indeed. The boat 
was brand-new, with a 60-h.p. 
engine, and had been built for 
smuggling spirit across from 
Reval to Finland. Her owner 
with three friends had taken 
her out for her trial spin, when 
bad weather overtook them, 
and the motor broke down 
after nearly all their fuel oil 
had been exhausted. 

They drifted close to the 
Priemny Light Vessel, which 
they signalled for assistance, 
and were told to anchor, to 
wait for a tow from the next 
steamer going up to Petro- 
grad. The swept channel in 


places passes within thirty miles 
of the Finnish coast, and it was 
arranged that their tow should 
be cast off then, as they had 
just enough motor-spirit to 
take them that distance under 
their own power. But inten- 
tionally or not, the Russian 
pilot in charge of the vessel 
which towed them up never 
slipped the tow, and they were 
taken right up to Petrograd, 
where, relations between Russia 
and Finland being strained 
as usual, they were arrested 
and thrown into prison for 
three weeks on suspicion as 
spies. 

Now having proved harmless, 
they had been released and 
told to return to Finland. 
They were only too willing, but 
had not enough gasolene in 
their boat to do so, and were 
negotiating for a tow from 
the captain of the German tug, 
who, knowing their plight, was 
driving a hard bargain. 

The Finns were famishing 
after their three weeks’ semi- 
starvation in prison, and were 
glad to receive supplies of 
food and tobacco from The 
Maid. S——, the owner of 
the motor-launch, came to see 
over The Maid, which he 
thougbt an ideal ship for run- 
ning a cargo of spirit from 
Riga or Danzig to a secret 
rendezvous with his boat off 
the coast of Finland. He in- 
sisted on leaving his telephone 
number for the Owner to ring 
him up in Helsingfors when 
The Maid arrived at Reval. 

A heavy westerly gale set 
in, which delayed towing down 
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for three days; but at last, on 
the morning of 27th September, 
The Maid left Kronstadt, and 
by 8 P.M. was making sail off 
the Priemny Light Vessel close- 
hauled, and shaping an easterly 
course for Reval, distant only 
one hundred and ten miles,—a 
day’s, or at most two days’, 
run, so the Owner expected. 
But this was the season for 
strong westerly gales in the 
Gulf of Finland, and his hopes 
were to remain unfulfilled, for 
The Maid was to have ten days 
hard battling against unfavour- 
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able weather before the short 
run was to be accomplished. 
The last of the Priemny’s 
flashing red-and-white light was 
seen at midnight as The Maid 
worked slowly eastward, and 
the Skipper fully expected it 
to be his last sight of Bolshevik 
Russia for a long time to come, 
But he also was to be dis- 
appointed, for he and The 
Maid, with her cargo of foot- 
wear, were destined to see Red 
Russia once more, and to feel 
the cold grip of the Russian 
winter into the bargain. 


(To be continued.) 
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“GOOD GOD, CAROLINE.” 


(TO J. L. B., 1922.) 


WHEN General Bellowes first 
perceived Mr Chealey, in the 
early autumn of 1919, Mr 
Chealey was using his hand- 
kerchief, or, as he himself 
would have termed it, his 
pocket-hangkercheef, as a dus- 
ter—and not without need. 

General Bellowes had reached 
the clump of trees called Pad- 
dockclose, which ends the long 
level succession of fields known 
as the King’s Mile, that lies 
along the edge of the King’s 
Lodge deer-park, and still tells 
in its name the story of the 
days when King Charles coursed 
deer with wild Cramp Ditton 
in the Cotswolds long ago. 
Paddockclose was then the pad- 
dock whence the chase started, 
and the King’s Mile was a mile 
of unbroken sward that finished 
in front of the King’s Lodge, 
from the balconies and bal- 
conied roof of which king and 
courtiers watched the deer 
pulled down. 

The park boundary here 
turning left through the Pad- 
dockclose trees, General Bel- 
lowes prepared to turn left 
also, but before doing so he 
leaned over the gate in the 
park hedge to take a cursory 
glance up and down the narrow 
road that ran on the other side 
of it, and make sure there was 
nothing there that needed deal- 


ing with; and in the road, a 
short distance away under the 
trees, he suddenly perceived 
Mr Chealey dusting himself. 

Once off the chief roads of 
the Cotswolds, and a stranger 
is an event—and Mr Chealey 
was not only a stranger but 
one who, as the General in- 
stantly perceived, was evident! y 
feeling his position as such in 
some depression of spirits. The 
white lime-dust of the blazing 
Cotswold uplands lay thick on 
his highly unsuitable shabby 
black coat and striped grey 
trousers and little bowler hat, 
and hung on his eyelashes in 
surrounding white clouds that 
made his pale tired eyes look 
paler still. He was flicking at 
himself with a kind of help- 
less and unhappy vigour, while 
his uncertain glance wandered 
down the road that went on in 
burning light beyond the single 
oasis of shadows in which he 
stood. 

“Good day to you,” said 
General Bellowes in a loud 
voice, and Mr Chealey sprang 
in the air. 

“It’s a hot day,” said Gen- 
eral Bellowes as loudly as 
before, and Mr Chealey sprang 
once more, and turned round 
in his spring to face the 
gate and the owner of the 
voice. 
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“Sorry if I startled you,” 
said General Bellowes. 

“Don’t mention it, don’t 
mention it,” said Mr Chealey 
with a gasp. 

The thoughts of General Bel- 
lowes usually travelled straight 
to his lips without any second- 
ary consideration or modifying 
perception checking their pro- 
gress en route. They were 
generally excellent thoughts, 
and as he seldom had more 
than one of them in his mind 
at a time, he was usually able 
to concentrate upon it very 
firmly and get it very clearly 
stated; and it was believed 
that this power of tremendous 
concentration on one point, 
and of total oblivion to all 
others, had very materially 
assisted in the success of the 
General’s military career. He 
now surveyed Mr Chealey dis- 
approvingly. 

**'Your nerves seem to be in 
a very bad state, sir,” he re- 
marked. “A man shouldn’t 
jump like that merely because 
some one speaks to him on the 
road. You're hot, of course, 
and perhaps you're tired. That 
may be it. Come a long 
way?” 

The thoughts of Mr Chealey, 
in contradistinction to those of 
General Bellowes, seldom tra- 
velled straight to anything. 
They generally met other 
thoughts on their way—chiefly 
unformed ones—and emerged, 
as it were, in a fighting crowd. 

“Not at all—that is to say 
—thank you, I don’t mind— 
you’re very kind,” he stam- 
mered. 


“‘ Good God, Caroline.” 
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“I don’t know where you're 
going to,” proceeded General 
Bellowes, “‘ but as you seem 
a stranger to these parts, per- 
haps you don’t know that this 
lane only runs into a secondary 
Oldwait and Southreach road, 
and that there are more direct 
routes than this to - both 
places. As a matter of fact, 
it’s a lane that really only 
exists to serve my house and 
a farm or two. However, if 
you're going on, you'll find my 
place about three-quarters of 
a mile farther along on your 
right. Iron gates and two 
appalling lodges. Go straight 
in and ask for a rest and a 
drink. That will help you on 
your way a bit. These are 
not the kind of clothes to go 
about the Cotswolds in. Say 
I sent you if I’m not back— 
General Bellowes. But I shall 
be there almost as soon as you 
will. I’m going round by the 
park. Good day to you.” 

He turned and tramped off, 
and left Mr Chealey standing 
helplessly in the shadows, gaz- 
ing after him in bewildered 
agitation. When the General 
had quite disappeared, Mr 
Chealey drew a long breath, 
and wiped his dusty brow with 
the dustier bandanna. 

“Well, if that’s the owner 
of King’s Lodge, I doubt if it’s 
much use me going on,” he 
said dejectedly. ‘‘ You could 
hardly meet a gentleman you'd 
less like to put a question to!” 

He looked back along the 
road by which he had come. 
The point where it ran across 
the main Oxford and Chelten- 
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ham road was still in sight. To 
go back all those weary miles 
to Lortonwithout even hav- 
ing tried to do what he had 
come to try to do—“ No,” said 
Mr Chealey, sighing. “It’s got 
to be done somehow. It’s the 
last time, anyway. I suppose 
I ought to take it as a bit of 
luck that I’ve met him and 
been asked in. But I wish I 
hadn’t.” He issued from the 
Paddockclose shadows into the 
blazing sunlight once more, and 
continued on his way. 

Thus it happened that when 
Mrs Bellowes, walking out for 
an early afternoon stroll, came 
mildly forth between the iron 
gates and the two appalling 
lodges and turned left, the first 
thing she perceived was Mr 
Chealey dusting himself busily 
a little way along the road 
between the high hedges, in 
preparation for what he thought 
must surely be by now his 
imminent arrival at King’s 
Lodge. 

Mrs Bellowes, not being Gen- 
eral Bellowes, was able to 
perceive and pass a stranger 
without experiencing any very 
imperative desire to oblige him 
to become an acquaintance, 
and she would have floated on 
with no more than a passing 
glance, and perhaps a passing 
reflection on the extreme un- 
suitability of the stranger’s 
attire to his surroundings, had 
not Mr Chealey, on seeing her, 
ceased his anxious dusting, 
coughed, hesitated, raised his 
little bowler hat, and stepped 
forward. 

“I beg your pardon, mad- 


am,” he said, “but can you 
tell me if I have to go much 
farther before I come to a 
house called King’s Lodge ? ” 

“You don’t have to go any 
farther,” said Mrs Bellowes, 
pausing graciously. ‘It’s only 
the hedge that prevents your 
seeing it now. If you go on 
ten steps more you'll come to 
the lodges. They stand a little 
back from the road, or you 
could see them too.” 

“Thank you, thank you, 
madam, I’m gure,” said Mr 
Chealey, bowing. 

“Do you want to see any- 
body there?” said Mrs Bel- 
lowes. 

** No—that is—not exactly— 
perhaps—that is——” said Mr 
Chealey. ‘‘ What I mean is, I 
think I met the gentleman who 
lives there down the road, 
madam—and he was so kind— 
that is, he suggested —he 
thought it a hot day—a rest, 
a very brief rest, of course——”’ 

“Do, by all means. That 
will have been my husband,” 
said Mrs Bellowes. 

She surveyed Mr Chealey 
with leisurely graciousness. She 
was unlike General Bellowes in 
that she frequently had more 
than one thought at a time, 
and unlike Mr Chealey in that 
she was able to decide which 
one of them to express. “I 
wonder what the queer little 
business can be that brings 
this queer little man to this 
part of the world,” she thought. 
**T wonder if he’s front door 
or back! If he goes alone, 
Priggles is certain to send such 
a meek little tired dusty 
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sorrowful thing to the back, 
and he’ll be put in the servants’ 
hall and treated with con- 
descension. I don’t think I'll 
let him be sent to the back.” 
The idle thoughts drifted all 
together through Mrs Bellowes’ 
head, and aloud she said 
serenely, “Let me show you 
the way,” and she turned and 
floated along beside Mr Chealey. 

However unsuitable Mr 
Chealey’s attire may have been, 
Mrs_ Bellowes’ own attire, 
though it went most beauti- 
fully with the beauty of the 
country she was in and with 
the beauty of the weather she 
was enjoying, and was most 
delightfully suitable to both, 
was in other respects quite as 
unsuitable as Mr Chealey’s. It 
did not in the least, for instance, 
go with that admirable, that 
unbending, that almost religious 
conviction on the part of the 
true English that there is but 
one kind of clothing which can 
possibly be considered suitable 
to real ladies in the country, 
and that no real lady would 
ever appear there except in 
tweeds, little round hats, and 
thick nailed shoes with Indian 
fringes to them. Mrs Bel- 
lowes’ explanation was believed 
to be that, not having had to 
marry into the class in which 
she lived, there was no need 
for her to be careful to show 
that she knew how to dress 
suitably to it, in the country 
or elsewhere. Anyway, she 
seldom did so, and on this 
occasion Mr Chealey’s vivid 
and humble perception of the 
superior advantages possessed 
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by nearly everybody except 
himself was greatly exercised 
by the exquisite and flower. 
like effect of Mrs Belloweg, 
He walked gingerly along the 
edge of the bordering grass, 
as one who wished to show 
how far ‘he was from claiming 
a share with her of even 0 
liberal a thing as a road, and 
accompanied their progress with 
earnest protests against the 
trouble he was giving; and 
thus they did the ten more 
steps together and came to the 
high wrought-iron gates and 
their tall stone-balled pillars, 
and the two appalling little 
lodges, much smaller than the 
gates, that were not only like 
salt-cellars but like squashed 
salt-cellars. 

So involved in his protests 
and apologies was Mr Chealey 
that he had no leisure at first 
to look at anything, and they 
had passed the gates and the 
lodges and were well in the 
drive before he happened to 
glance ahead. “I do hope I 
am not bringing you back, 
madam—that is, I fear I am 
indeed bringing you back— 
what I mean is ” said Mr 
Chealey. Here he looked an- 
xiously along the drive, and 
his face changed and he stopped 
dead. ‘‘ My goodness,”’ he ejacu- 
lated, quite abruptly and natu- 
rally, “it is!” 

“Ts what?” said Mrs Bel- 
lowes. 

“Inigo Jones,” breathed Mr 
Chealey, as one who sees 4 
vision. 

“Well, they say not, you 
know,” said Mrs Bellowes. “I 
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believe they think it was built 
by a pupil of his.” 

“He must have been a very 
good pupil!” said Mr Chealey, 
drawing a long breath. 

Mrs Bellowes looked at her 
country home with her leisurely 
gracious gaze. Grey and square, 
built of the Cotswold stone— 
its pillars and its balconied 
roof, its mullions and carvings, 
its walls and balustrades weath- 
ered by the passing of hun- 
dreds of years—King’s Lodge 
stood at the distant end of a 
long open grassed space through 
which a straight formal drive 
ran to the pillared arcade be- 
fore its front door, and was set 
at the back of a single great 
half-moon of splendid beeches 
—high towers, on this magnifi- 
cent autumn afternoon, of flam- 
ing rose and gold. They grew 
thick-ranked, far higher than 
the roof, shoulder to shoulder, 
and each tree a glory; and 
the long wings of the half- 
moon ran out on either side 
of the little grey carved house, 
and enclosed it as in a deep 
three-sided court of gorgeous 
colour. 

“Qh dear, oh dear!” said 
Mr Chealey, sighing. ‘‘ How 
very pretty!” 

“Tt is rather unusual, isn’t 
it?” said Mrs Bellowes. ‘So 
odd to come upon a building 
like a tiny bit of a little Ver- 
sailles looking out on an Eng- 
lish country lane; isn’t it! 
Had you heard of it before ? ” 

“Yes—that is—I have read 
—that is——”’ said Mr Chealey, 
Tecovering from the single - 
mindedness of his momentary 


absorption and immediately re- 
commencing to stammer. 
‘* Are you interested in archi- 
tecture ? ’ said Mrs Bellowes. 
“IT — that is — it is—TI 
have——” said Mr Chealey. 
“Parts of it are not at all 
good inside,” Mrs Bellowes in- 
formed him graciously. ‘‘ Some 
of it was restored, you see, by 
the same generation of my 
husband’s family that built 
the lodges, and even Herbert 
hates those. Still, of course, 
the best way to restore is to 
destroy as much as possible, 
and it’s quite comfortable and 
decidedly uncommon. You can 
get to the second bathroom 
quite easily if you go com- 
pletely round the house out- 
doors and in again by a side 
door; and Priggles assures us 
that all the best butlers are 
five foot three. We can’t have 
them higher than that, you 
see, because the door from the 
back premises to the hall is 
five foot two. Shall we go on?” 
They went on, Mr Chealey 
walking as one on tiptoe. They 
passed the lichened grey walls 
that stood on either side under 
the beeches and framed the 
gardens in front of the house, 
and Mr Chealey caught glimpses 
through their wrought - iron 
gates of the deer in the deer- 
park beyond. He heard the 
cool splashing of the fountain 
in the round lawn before the 
pillared portico. He sighed, he 
stammered, he plunged into 
abstraction, and emerged with 
a start. His anxious eyes and 
tired little face were full of 
nervous pre-occupation. 
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Mrs Bellowes, who lived in 
these high and beech-grown 
solitudes, seven miles from any- 
where, in the same reflective 
fashion in which she had always 
lived anywhere the General 
decided to put her, from a 
Bagdad cellar in Mesopotamia 
to his recently sold town house 
in Mayfair, and who looked 
at everybody she met in the 
world in the same detached 
and faintly amused fashion, 
glanced at Mr Chealey from 
time to time, but seldom in- 
terrupted, except by a graci- 
ous and encouraging smile, the 
spasmodic torrent of apologies, 
thanks, and protests with which 
he endeavoured to express his 
sense of her kindness. How- 
ever much he talked, Mr Chealey 
never seemed to get anything 
quite said. Whatever he wanted 
to say always appeared to fall 
over something else he wanted 
to say and couldn’t—something 
that lay permanently on the 
threshold of his mind, as it 
were, and tripped up every- 
thing that tried to get by. The 
faultless kindness of Mrs Bel- 
lowes, however, remained un- 
moved by the constantly de- 
feated efforts of Mr Chealey 
to thank her for it. She was 
kind as a Royalty is kind, kind 
as a lady is kind who has been 
the serene and disinterested 
dispenser of a public man’s 
determined and somewhat in- 
discriminate hospitality in high 
places and low. Whether it 
were one chance stranger in a 
blue moon, as up here in the 
Cotswolds, or five hundred 
strangers in an hour, as at an 


official reception in Cairo, to 
the musing and faultless treat- 
ment by the detached Mrs 
Bellowes of her fellow-creatureg 
it appeared to make very little 
difference. 

She took Mr Chealey into 
the house and up the broad 
oak stairs and out to the great 
square balcony over the portico, 
which was as large as a room. 
From the outside walls of the 
house old carved stone faces 
looked down at Mr Chealey 
as they had once looked down 
on King Charles and his nobles ; 
and over the broad top of the 
carved balustrade upon which 
the royal elbows must often 
have rested, Mr Chealey looked 
forth at the rolling Cotswolds, 
disappearing to wonderful pur- 
ple distances among the sepa- 
rated rounded assemblages of 
trees which here characterise 
the landscape. It was as lovely 
to look out at the open country 
from the heart of that red 
and gold court of beeches as 
it had been to look into it 
from the open country. Mr 
Chealey’s agitation appeared to 
increase in an exact ratio to 
his perception of the beauty 
of the house and its situation. 
He gazed at the view in miser- 
able silence. 

Mrs Bellowes gave him 4 
cushioned deck-chair to sit in, 
and inquired his name, and 
told him the names of the far- 
away hills, and asked him 
whether he would like some- 
thing to drink, and had just 
moved back into the sitting: 
room that gave on to the 
baleony to ring the bell, when 
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there came on the stairs the 
sound of an echoing and ascend- 
ing tramp. 

“Caroline! Where are you, 
Caroline ! ’’ said the loud voice 
of General Bellowes. ‘Oh, 
here youare. Look here, Caro- 
line, I met an extraordinary 
little blighter down the road 
just now, a suburban little 
blighter. Can’t think what 
he’s doing in these parts. He 
was so tired he jumped half out 
of his skin when I merely bade 
him good day, so I told him 
to come here and get a rest. 
He may turn up at any moment, 
and you’d better tell Priggles 
to—oh, he has turned up—oh, 
here he is. Here you are. 
Don’t get up, don’t get up. 
Have a drink. What’ll you 
have?” 

“Mr Chealey was just saying 
he thinks he would like a drink 
of milk,” said Mrs Bellowes, as 
Mr Chealey achieved his exit 
from the low deck-chair after 
a@ desperate struggle compli- 
cated by bows. 

“ Milk!” said General Bel- 
lowes. “A drink of milk! 
Good God, Caroline, what use 
is milk to a tired man with a 
thirst on him! Have a whisky- 
and-soda! Have a brandy and 
Vichy. Have a claret and 
Seltzer. Have anything but 
milk!” 

“TI think—that is—I mean 
—I fear—alcohol,” said Mr 
Chealey, bowing and smiling 
hervously. 

Mrs Bellowes went through 
the glass balcony door into the 
sitting-room again, and re- 
turned with a large chunk of 


cake in her hand. “ We always 
keep some handy for the birds,” 
she said in a gracious smiling 
aside to Mr Chealey as she 
passed him, and she went to 
the balustrade and, leaning on 
it, began abstractedly to break 
up the cake and scatter it over 
the sweep below. Mr Chealey, 
with a suddenly arrested and 
concentrated gaze, followed the 
movements of her hands. 

“No, no, no! A whisky-and- 
soda, that’s the thing!” said 
the General, striding into the 
sitting-room and ringing the 
bell. ‘“ And I’ll split one with 
you myself, what’s more. It’s 
a very hot day.” 

But when the whisky-and- 
soda came, borne by Mr Priggles 
the butler, who could never be 
higher than five foot three, 
Mr Chealey, still smiling nerv- 
ously, took one sip and set 
it down and said how beautiful 
the view was, while General 
Bellowes obscured his entire 
countenance in his large tum- 
bler, and Mrs Bellowes mus- 
ingly watched the birds that 
darted to and from the beeches. 

“TIT think—that is—I fear— 
so much kindness to a stranger 
—a delightful rest——” said 
Mr Chealey. 

“Why, man, you’ve drunk 
nothing,” said the General as 
he set down his empty tumbler. 

“* Most kind—that is—alcohol 
—I fear,” said Mr Chealey ; 
and though he went on bowing 
and smiling more nervously 
than ever, and seemed over- 
whelmed with the kind hos- 
pitality that had been shown 
him, the whisky-and-soda was 
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somehow still untouched when 
he finally managed to say 
that he thought he must be 
going. 

** Well, we'll come down with 
you to the door. We generally 
go for a walk in the park before 
tea, and it’s time we were start- 
ing,” said General Bellowes, 
and they all descended the 
shining oak stairs together. 

Mrs Bellowes had shaken 
hands with him graciously, and 
General Bellowes had shaken 
hands with him abruptly, and 
Mr Chealey had left the front 
door and was out on the sweep, 
when he suddenly turned round 
and came back. With a pale 
face and anxious eyes gazing 
fixedly at General Bellowes, 
he approached that surprised 
gentleman. 

“General Bellowes, sir,” he 
said, ‘‘I suppose you wouldn’t 
think of letting your house, sir, 
or selling it.” 

*'Wouldn’t think of what, 
sir!” said the astonished Gen- 
eral Bellowes. 

“Of letting your house, sir, 
or selling it,”’ said Mr Chealey 
faintly. 

Had Mr Chealey asked the 
question casually and lightly 
in the course of conversation, 
it is probable that the answer 
would have been as casual, 
since in itself the subject is 
not one to cause great emotion 
or excitement. But the despair- 
ing anxiety, the urgent appeal, 
the suddenness and the desper- 
ate earnestness of Mr Chealey’s 
return, turned it almost into 
an assault. A new and un- 
expected thought thrust itself 


suddenly upon the thought 
that was comfortably in pos. 
session of the General’s mind, 
and this was a sensation to 
which not even perpetual prac- 
tice could ever quite accustom 
him. 
“Of course I don’t want to 
let or sell my house! ”’ he said 
loudly. “What an _ extraor- 
dinary thing to ask! Do you 
mean you want to buy it?” 
“Qh no, sir,” said Mr Chealey, 
endeavouring to smile. His lips 
were beginning to tremble, but 
he still spoke without stammer- 
ing. Whatever had lain on 
the threshold between his mind 
and his speech had suddenly 
arisen and emerged, and he 
spoke in the single-mindedness 
of one unconfused and absorb- 
ing idea. “I don’t want to 
buy it myself,’ he said. “I’m 
afraid I’m hardly in a position 
to do that! But if you were 
thinking of selling it, sir, if 
you only would, sir, we could 
get you a very high price 
nowadays, extraordinarily high, 
probably more than treble what 
it was worth before the war; 
or if you wished to let we could 
secure you a very high rental— 
we could indeed, sir, almost any 
rental you wished to name. 
Moderate-sized houses of this 
type——” He got no further 
in his faint and hurried speech. 
“So you’re a house-agent, 
are you!” said General Bel- 
lowes, folding his arms and 
surveying Mr Chealey from the 
porch of his home. ‘“‘ One of 
those confounded fellows whose 
letters I chuck by the score 
into the waste-paper basket 
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every day. A man can’t have 
a house worth looking at nowa- 
days without being pestered to 
death by half a hundred agents 
who want to make money out 
of it. I suppose you came 
down here on purpose to get 
hold of me, eh? You did, eh ? 
I thought so! I think it would 
have been better taste on your 
part if you had told me at 
once that you knew the place 
quite well, and were on your 
way to try and make me sell 
it. Well, sir, I’m afraid you’ve 
made your journey in vain. 
I haven’t the faintest intention 
of either letting or selling my 
house. Good day to you.” 

For a moment longer Mr 
Chealey, with a white face, 
stared at the irritated counte- 
nance of the owner of King’s 
Lodge. Then without a word 
he turned and hastened away. 

So sudden, so speechless, so 
despairing was Mr Chealey’s 
flight that it startled General 
Bellowes almost as much as 
Mr Chealey’s equally sudden 
return had done. He unfolded 
his arms and gazed after him 
in amazement. 

“ The little blighter’s mad ! ” 
he said with profound convic- 
tion. 

“He’s hungry,” said Mrs 
Bellowes in her mild and in- 
dolent voice. 

“Hungry!” repeated the 
General, removing his surprised 
gaze from Mr Chealey’s fleeing 
little figure to contemplate in 
still greater surprise the fault- 
lessly kind and faintly amused 
expression with which Mrs Bel- 
lowes was following the pre- 


cipitate departure of their re- 
cent guest. “Why on earth 
should he be hungry !” 

“How should I know, Her- 
bert dear,” said Mrs Bellowes 
serenely. ‘“‘ But what he wanted 
more dreadfully than anything 
in the world was the cake I 
gave the birds.” 

“The cake you gave the 
birds!’ exclaimed the General 
at the top of his voice. 

“The reason he wouldn’t 
drink the whisky-and-soda,” 
said Mrs Bellowes, ‘“‘ was be- 
cause he was afraid it would 
go to his head. And so it 
would have, of course, with 
nothing inside him.” 

“ Nothing inside him!” ex- 
claimed the General. ‘‘ Now, 
how in the name of Heaven 
can you pretend to know, 
Caroline, that that little bounder 
had nothing inside him ! ” 

“Oh, well, I suppose he had 
something,” conceded Mrs Bel- 
lowes, with gracious indiffer- 
ence. ‘“‘ Words, for instance. 
Heaps of words. Things he 
couldn’t get said. I suppose 
he found it extra terrifying to 
get them said when it was his 
last chance—like striking a 
match when there isn’t an- 
other. He couldn’t bring him- 
self to say them till he had 
actually turned his back to go 
away, and he’d been trying to 
the whole afternoon. Well, his 
match went out, poor little 
oddment, directly he got it 
struck, and, anyway, he’s gone 
now,” said Mrs Bellowes, as 
the far-away little Chealey shot 
through the distant gates and 
vanished. ‘And it’s getting 
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late. Shall we go for our walk, 
Herbert ? ” 

“Good God, Caroline ! ” said 
the General in a loud and 
exasperated voice. ‘‘ His last 
chance of what!” 

“Dear Herbert, how should 
I know!” said Mrs Bellowes 
mildly. “If we don’t start 
at once we shall be late back 
to tea.” 

General Bellowes paid no 
heed. He stared down the 
empty drive. He was busy 
seizing a new thought. The 
moment he got hold of it, it 
got hold of him. “I’m going 
to see what’s wrong with that 
miserable little beggar,” he 
announced, and he strode across 
the sweep, and took a short 
cut over the grass for a gap 
in the hedge at the bottom of 
the grounds well to the left 
of the gates, travelling much 
faster on his journey to inter- 
cept Mr Chealey than Mr 
Chealey, with his shorter legs, 
had travelled on his journey 
to escape. 

The gap was filled in by a 
low stone wall, and the General, 
on reaching it, looked cau- 
tiously over. He immediately 
perceived Mr Chealey, a little 
to his right, standing facing 
him in the road, between him 
and the gates. But Mr Chealey 
did not see the General. Trem- 
bling from head to foot, ab- 
sorbed in the effort to retain 
his tottering self-control, he 
was dusting himself with all 
his might, and his bandanna 
handkerchief shook in his hand 
as he worked it busily round 
and round the rim of his little 
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hat. Just as the General’s 
intent countenance topped the 
wall, Mr Chealey addressed 
himself aloud, assiduously pol- 
ishing the while. “ Come, come, 
Chealey, this is no way to be- 
have!” he said. ‘“ Dear me, 
Chealey, whatever is the matter? 
Come now, Chealey, this won't 
do!” adjured Mr Chealey in 
accents of quivering remon- 
strance. The heavy tears were 
streaming down his tired face, 
and falling with a plop into 
the Cotswold dust. 

Mrs Bellowes was sitting in 
graceful comfort against a pillar 
on the edge of the raised flag 
pavement of the portico when 
General Bellowes and Mr 
Chealey returned with great 
rapidity up the drive together. 
Such was the intensity of the 
thought that now possessed 
the General’s mind, that the 
little feet of the bewildered 
and twittering Mr Chealey were 
barely allowed to touch the 
earth as he sped back to 
King’s Lodge in the firm and 
enveloping grasp of its owner. 

‘The man’s exhausted,” said 
General Bellowes. His tones 
were brief and commanding, 
as those of one who deals with 
an emergency, but has been 
far too well accustomed to 
emergencies all over the world 
not to know exactly what to 
do and to insist on its being 
done in a calm and quiet 
manner. ‘“ He’s ill with hunget. 
Waste no words, Caroline. Let 
there be no fuss and nonsense. 
We can make all inquiries 
later. One small cup of tea 
at seven in Cheltenham this 
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morning and nothing since. 
What is there in the house ? 
Have everything there is 
brought in at once. Now no 
questions, if you please,Caroline, 
till the man is fed, and no noise 
and nonsense,’’ said the General, 
sweeping Mr Chealey into the 
old hall that lay wide and pan- 
elled and cool beyond the 


of the sun. 
“JT didn’t—that is—I assure 
you—it’s only———”’ stammered. 


Mr Chealey ; but the General 
was already roaring at the 
little door in the hall that led 
to the back premises. 

“Do sit down, Mr Chealey,”’ 
said Mrs Bellowes’ gracious 
accents through the noise, as 
she sank into an arm-chair. 
“We often have tea early, and 
we often have it here in the 
hall because of this nice big 
table. It will be charming if 
you will join us.” 

“ Priggles,”” roared the Gen- 
eral at the back premises door. 
“Where on earth are you, 
Priggles ? Come here this in- 
stant. Look here, Priggles, 
bring some food at once. 
Bring eggs, chops, sausages, 
bacon, anything. Bring what- 
ever there is in the house. 
What is there in the house? 
Can’t you suggest anything, 
Caroline ? ” 

“Perhaps Priggles can,” said 
Mrs Bellowes, her charming 
head resting placidly against 
the cushions of her chair. ‘‘ This 
gentleman has had a long walk, 
Priggles, and has another long 
one before him, so we shall 
want a rather larger tea than 
usual,” 


“Thank you, madam,” said 
Mr Priggles. 

“I do assure you——’”’ fal- 
tered Mr Chealey. 

“‘A rather larger tea!” said 
the General. “‘ Good God, Caro- 
line, we want an immense tea ! 
We want a dinner! What can 
we have, Priggles! Make haste, 
man !” 

“Tf I might make a sugges- 
tion, sir,’’ said the lofty and 
unmoved Mr Priggles, “‘ a couple 
of poached eggs, sir, as though 
hunting, so to speak.” 

** A very good idea, Priggles,”’ 
said Mrs Bellowes. 

“Thank you, madam,” said 
Mr Priggles. 

“Not nearly enough, not 
nearly enough,” said the Gen- 
eral strongly. 

“TI do assure you——” fal- 
tered Mr Chealey. 

‘And perhaps the cold 
chicken-pie, sir, that was merely 
cast an eye on as a sideboard 
piece at lunch,” continued Mr 
Priggles. 

“* A very good idea, Priggles,” 
said Mrs Bellowes benignly. 

“Thank you, madam,” said 
Mr Priggles. 

‘“Then bring it, man,” said 
the General. “Bring it at 
once, if that’s all there is. 
And the eggs, and anything 
else you can think of. I’m 
afraid you'll have to make 
that do, Chealey. It’s incom- 
prehensible that there shouldn’t 
be more in the house, but I’m 
afraid you'll have to make 
that do.” 

“JT assure you, sir—I do 
assure you-—’ faltered Mr 
Chealey ; and Mr Priggles with- 
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drew, five foot three, and so 
imposing in his majesty that 
he was far more alarming to 
those outside the household 
than any one else inside it, 
including its master. 

When the meal arrived Mr 
Chealey drew his chair to the 
table in a hesitating confusion 
of deprecations and assurances. 
But at his first mouthful of 
poached egg his protesting mur- 
murs suddenly died away. He 
did not forget his manners. 
It was impossible to imagine 
a Mr Chealey forgetting those, 
even on his death-bed. But 
to toy with his tea as if he 
did not really need it, but was 
merely disposing of a mouthful 
or two as a pleasing accompani- 
ment to the enjoyment of 
polite conversation—which is, 
of course, the only way to eat 
anything in high society—was 
more than Mr Chealey could 
achieve. His face changed. 
He became silent. With a 
fixed countenance he began 
his meal. 

As for General Bellowes, he 
sat absorbed in Mr Chealey. 
He piled food upon his plate, 
he kept his tea-cup brimming, 
he cut large slices of bread 
for him which he coated earn- 
estly with butter. When not 
thus occupied he sat back and 
regarded Mr Chealey strongly ; 
while Mrs Bellowes continued 
to enjoy her tea in her graceful 
and leisurely way, and to talk 
in her usual gracious and con- 
versational manner. So sus- 
tained, indeed, were both her 
tea and her benign conversa- 
tion that it really would have 


been quite easy for nobody to 
notice that Mr Chealey was 
making rather an unusually 
large and lengthy meal, or that 
General Bellowes was so intent 
upon his doing so that he was 
making no conversation of any 
kind, either gracious or other- 
wise. Mr Chealey might really 
almost have succeeded in think- 
ing that he was not noticing 
these things himself. 

But—whether it was the food 
or the kindness or the relief, 
or his host’s keen contempla- 
tion of him, or just a sudden 
realisation of his own fatigue 
and hopelessness—but suddenly 
Mr Chealey laid down his knife 
and fork and gazed in a strained 
manner at the table. Then he 
hurriedly took up his knife and 
fork again, ate a mouthful of 
chicken-pie, choked, put down 
his knife and fork once more, 
and desperately endeavoured 
to get out his bandanna hand- 
kerchief in time. Too late! 
To the General’s inexpressible 
horror two large tears rolled 
down Mr Chealey’s cheeks, and 
dropped upon the chicken-pie. 

“Good God, Caroline !” said 
the General hurriedly. “ Now, 
for Heaven’s sake, Chealey! 
Come, cheer up, man! There's 
nothing to ery for now. Have 
some more eggs. Have some 
more tea. Have some more pie. 
Good God, Caroline, can’t you 
do something ! ” 

“I’m ashamed—I don’t—it 
isn’t——”’ sobbed Mr Chealey. 
“It’s the first time—kindness 
—I haven’t had much to eat 
for some time now—I’m #0 
dreadfully on the rocks.” He 
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put his elbows on the table 
and his face in his hands, and 
sobbed unreservedly. 

“ Good God, Caroline, hadn’t 
I better go away?” said the 
General, helpless before this 
revelation of misery and ex- 
haustion. 

“Well, you could, of course, 
Herbert,” said Mrs Bellowes 
judicially. “Do if you like. 
But I don’t see why you should 
go away because Mr Chealey 
wishes to cry. Do cry, Mr 
Chealey. There isn’t the faint- 
est reason why you shouldn’t.” 

“Good God, Caroline! ”’ said 
the General. 

“Well, I don’t see why he 
shouldn’t,” said Mrs Bellowes. 
“Tt’s a very suitable thing for 
him to do. So nice for all of 
us not to have to pretend any 
longer that there isn’t a good 
deal for him to cry about. 
And what I suggest,” said Mrs 
Bellowes, with her charming, 
kind, encouraging smile, “is 
that Mr Chealey should go 
on crying and tell us every- 
thing.” 

“Yes, yes, Chealey ; tell us 
everything,” urged the General. 

“While he cries,” said Mrs 
Bellowes, as one graciously 
pointing out an indispensable 
stipulation. ‘‘If Mr Chealey 
waits to tell us till he’s left 
off crying and begun to re- 
collect the things that perhaps 
alarm him a little, I’m afraid 
he'll only try to tell us what he 
thinks he ought to, and then 
we shall none of us be much 
further,” 

“TI don’t know how to tell 
you anything,” sobbed Mr 
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Chealey. “I’m so ashamed— 
I don’t—I can’t——” 

“Suppose Mr Chealey tells 
us to begin with if we were 
right in thinking him a house- 
agent,”’ said Mrs Bellowes gra- 
ciously, ‘‘or, if not, what he 
actually is.”’ 

“Yes, yes, Chealey, tell us 
what you actually are,” urged 
the General. It gave him such 
strong discomfort to look at 
Mr Chealey’s tear-disfigured face 
that he left off looking at it, 
and, leaving his seat, began to 
walk in a disturbed manner up 
and down the hall. 

Mr Chealey made a great 
effort to regain his self-control. 
He sat up, drew a long breath, 
and wiped his eyes. 

“Tm afraid ’'m what you 
thought I was,’ he faltered— 
‘a, house-agent.”’ 

“Well, well, what harm is 
there in that!” said the Gen- 
eral strongly. ‘“‘ None what- 
ever. A very respectable thing 
to be.” 

“Go on, Mr Chealey,” said 
Mrs_ Bellowes with benign 
serenity. 

“At least it’s what I’m 
trying to be,”’ said Mr Chealey. 
The barriers that had lain 
between him and his hosts 
were gone. His faltering un- 
certain little mind, harried 
by the fear of imperiling the 
appearances so essential to the 
success of his despairing little 
hopes, confused by the need 
of pretence, and driven back 
into self-consciousness by the 
dread of repulse after every 
momentary escape, let every- 
thing go now except the relief 
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of letting go. He looked tremu- 
lously from one to the other. 
Neither in the absorbed counte- 
nance of the General nor in the 
gracious aspect of Mrs Bel- 
lowes did he see what he so 
shrank from seeing in the faces 
of his fellow-creatures. There 
was no repulse. There was no 
need to struggle back to con- 
cealment from the point of 
betrayal to which the flood of 
his break-down had carried 
him. They wanted him to go 
on, even further, from _ be- 
trayal to the infinite relief of 
revelation. Mr Chealey went 
on, with a trembling and hesi- 
tating voice and with catch- 
ings of the breath, but stammer- 
ing no longer. 

** It’s only,” he said, striving 
to smile apologetically through 
his tears, “that I don’t seem 
somehow able to get a start. 
I used to be a head clerk in a 
big draper’s office, you know. 
Of course it doesn’t sound 
much to high-up gentlefolk 
like yourselves, but it was 
really quite a comfortable little 
position, I do assure you. But 
my firm had to fill up my place 
during the war, and when I was 
demobilised——”’ 

** Demobilised!’”’ said the 
General with a start. ‘‘ Good 
God, Caroline, he’s an ex- 
soldier! He would be! One 
of thousands flung out on the 
roads like this. Good God! 
But you didn’t join up, I ex- 
pect, Chealey,’’ said the Gen- 
eral, halting abruptly and in 
sudden hope in front of Mr 
Chealey. ‘“‘ You were probably 


conscripted, weren’t you, Chea- 
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ley? No fault of yours, of 
course, but one naturally feels 
more strongly about those who 
joined up, you know.” 

“Tm afraid I did join up, 
sir,’ said Mr Chealey, hesitat- 
ingly. ‘It really seemed almost 
my duty to do so in 1914, me 
being unmarried. Of course J 
see n0ow——”’ 

“Good God, Caroline, he 
joined up! He is another of 
them ! ”’ said the General. 

He relinquished his last hope 
of not having to feel strongly, 
and recommenced his walk in 
a still more disturbed manner 
about the hall. The matter 
now, to the General, had taken 
on an entirely different aspect. 

“It wasn’t,’ explained Mr 
Chealey earnestly—‘ it wasn’t 
that I didn’t see quite well 
that I couldn’t possibly ever 
be anything of a soldier, sir. 
It wasn’t that I didn’t see that. 
It wasn’t——”’ 

“Explain to Mr Chealey, 
Herbert,” said Mrs Bellowes’ 
irreproachably kind, indolent 
voice, “that there is no need 
for him to apologise.” 

“ Apologise !”’ said the Gen- 
eral, halting again in his sur- 
prise. ‘“ What’s he got to 
apologise for ? ” 

“It would be rather difficult 
to say,” said Mrs Bellowes re- 
flectively. ‘‘ But perhaps he 
has come across that natural 
little feeling there seems to be 
in the country now that it was 
rather careless of people to go 
joining up in the way they did, 
and that ex-soldiers have to be 
explained and apologised for, 
though quite a large number 
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of employers are very kind in 
overlooking it, I believe,” added 
Mrs Bellowes graciously. “ Still, 
there’s no need for Mr Chealey 
to apologise here. Do go on, 
Mr Chealey. You can’t have 
told us nearly everything yet.” 

“There isn’t much more to 
tell, madam,” said Mr Chealey 
sorrowiully. ‘“‘I couldn’t get 
a job anywhere, and I couldn’t 
think what to do or be. I tried 
every agency I could hear of 
that was finding work for sol- 
diers, but they couldn’t find 
any for me.” 

“There is no work,” said the 
General shortly. ‘And not 
nearly enough money either. 
I’ve tried them again and again 
myself. It’s not their fault. 
Go on, Chealey.” 

“And at last,” went on Mr 
Chealey, ‘‘ I thought I’d try to 
be a house-agent. I’ve always 
had a fondness for buildings. 
I love buildings, I do indeed. 
And so many people seem to 
be letting houses and taking 
them just now that I thought 
a little work might perhaps 
come my way. I’ve always 
been a careful kind of man, and 
I had my little savings, and, 
of course, during the war one 
spent nothing, and then there 
was the gratuity, and so I 
thought I was justified in tak- 
ing a little office in Cheltenham 
—a very little one—and I put 
in a few advertisements—as 
many as I could afford. And 
all—and all——””_ Mr Chealey 
stopped, and choked, and sat 
desperately silent. 

“Go on, Mr Chealey,” said 
Mrs Bellowes, 


“It’s nothing—it’s nothing 
—I’m ashamed——” said Mr 
Chealey hurriedly, hoarse with 
the tears he was swallowing. 
“But all my money’s gone, 
and nothing’s come of it.” 

“Yet,” said Mrs Bellowes 
graciously, 

Mr Chealey gazed at her 
through his tears. 

“‘ What’s that you say, Caro- 
line,” said the General, pausing 
in his perturbed walk. 

“Yet,” said Mrs Bellowes. 
“Mr Chealey says that noth- 
ing’s come of it yet. Do go 
on, Mr Chealey. And is Chel- 
tenham a good place for a 
house-agency ? ” 

“T don’t know that it is so 
especially good, madam,” said 
Mr Chealey, forcing his strained 
voice to answer her conver- 
sational tone appropriately. 
“There are so many big house- 
agencies there already, you 
see. I did venture to ap- 
proach one or two of them, 
but I don’t think they quite 
liked a new man trying to 
make a beginning near them. 
It was bound to be like that 
wherever one looked. There’s 
always somebody doing already 
what you want to do yourself 
wherever you start. And what 
I hoped was that with Glou- 
cestershire such a favourite 
county as it is, and so much 
work about as there seemed to 
be in Cheltenham, a little of 
it might perhaps come my 
way. If I could have got 
just one house to advertise, 
to make a start with! But 
I didn’t seem able to. Nobody 
wanted to employ an unknown 
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beginner, and of course it was 
quite natural. It isn’t that I 
don’t see that. But after a 
bit I had to pawn my belong- 
ings, and then my clothes; 
and it’s so difficult to keep 
as respectable-looking as you 
needs must if anybody’s going 
to think well of you when you’ve 
only the one suit, and the nap 
of that raised so dreadfully on 
end, so to speak, that you 
can’t get the dust out of it, 
however hard you try,” said 
Mr Chealey apologetically ; 
“and at last I thought—I 
thought——”’ He faltered, and 
stopped again. 

“Yes, Mr Chealey?” said 
Mrs Bellowes. 

“Well, at last I thought, 
madam,” said Mr Chealey, 
“that I’d try going round ask- 
ing people. Letters aren’t much 
use, you see. Nobody takes 
much notice of letters. And 
quite right not to, and perfect- 
ly natural,” added Mr Chealey 
hurriedly as the General emit- 
ted a brief remorseful groan. 
** But I thought if I went and 
put it to people—sometimes 
if you put a thing into people’s 
heads they'll do it even if 
they haven’t thought of it 
for themselves before, especi- 
ally with the wonderful prices 
and rentals you can get nowa- 
days. So I looked up some 
houses—though I haven’t be- 
fore ventured to try one as 
beautiful and well known as 
this,” interpolated Mr Chealey 
humbly, “‘and I started going 
round asking. But it wasn’t 
that I didn’t see that it was 
an unpleasant kind of thing 


for people to have done to 
them, madam. It wasn’t that 
I didn’t see that all along, 
And when you asked me ip 
here to rest with such kind. 
ness I could scarcely bring 
myself—I could hardly bring 
myself—it wasn’t that I didn’t 
see that people might dislike 
it, I do assure you.” 

“You see it much too plainly 
for success, Mr Chealey,”’ said 
Mrs Bellowes with a smile, 
“It makes other people see it 
too, and become instantly filled 
with natural indignation.” 

“Why should they become 
instantly filled with natural 
indignation?” said the Gen- 
eral strongly. “It was a most 
obvious thing for Chealey to 
do, and a very good idea,” 

“I thought, sir, I feared-—” 
said Mr Chealey in faint sur- 
prise. 

“ And has it been any good, 
Mr Chealey?”’ said Mrs Bel- 
lowes. 

Mr Chealey looked at her, 
trying with a smile to conceal 
the misery in his eyes. 

“Well, no, madam, not very 
much,” he said. ‘I can’t say 
it has, exactly. I think per 
haps, a8 you suggest, that I 
don’t do it quite rightly some- 
how. People do mostly seem 
to get a little annoyed. Not 
that—I mean—that is—they’ve 
every reason——”’ 

“Reason ! ” said the General 
strongly. ‘‘ What reason have 
they to get annoyed! Most 
unfair and unjust ! ” 

6c Anyway, sir,” said Mr 
Chealey, endeavouring to call 
up a sprightly air and rising 
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from his chair, “this is the 
last time I shall do it! I 
haven’t got any more money 
to spend on return-tickets, so 
I can’t try it again. And now 
I must—that is—I ought— 
that is, I must be going. I’ve 
taken up quite enough of your 
time with all my little worries 
as it is. I can’t—I shall never 
—I couldn’t,”’ said Mr Chealey, 
struggling not to give way 
again. “I shall never forget 
the kindness I have received 
here, not if I live to be a 
hundred! I’m ashamed to 
think of the way I’ve behaved. 


I. Pd 


“Sit down, Mr Chealey,” 
said Mrs Bellowes. 

“Yes, sit down, Chealey,” 
said the General, walking ab- 
stractedly about the hall. ‘‘The 
thing is, Chealey, the only 
point left is—how am I best 
going to help you! Now I 
fully realise, Chealey,” said 
the General emphatically, com- 
ing to a stop on the other side 
of the table and facing Mr 
Chealey, “I fully realise that 
you don’t want to be helped 
in that way. I fully realise 
that you didn’t come here for 
that kind of help. But what 
I say is, in these hard times 
we've got to help each other, 
and we’ve got to let ourselves 
be helped. I don’t speak only 
a8 man to man. I speak as 
soldier to soldier. I’m not 
going to let an ex-soldier go 
away from my door unhelped. 
It’s not a thing you need think 
twice about, Chealey, and it 
won’t be a gift. It will be a 
loan, and you can repay me 
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when you’re on your feet 
again.” 

But a slow flush had risen 
to Mr Chealey’s face. 

“Oh, sir, I couldn’t, I 
couldn’t,” he said. 

“Why on earth not?” said 
the General strongly. 

“How should I ever be able 
to pay you back?” said Mr 
Chealey agitatedly, ‘“‘me that 
can’t make enough even to 
pay for my own living! And 
where should I be when the 
money was gone? Just where 
I am now, with a debt on me 
into the bargain. I shouldn’t 
be able to sleep of nights, sir, 
if I had a debt on me. There’s 
two things I haven’t done yet : 
made a debt or taken a 
dole——”’ added Mr Chealey 
in a quavering voice. 

“But, good God, man, how 
else can I help you!” said the 
General loudly. “I’d do any- 
thing in the world for an ex- 
soldier, but I can’t sell my 
home or let it, and go wander- 
ing all over the earth, just to 
start you as a house-agent! 
Now I put it to you! CanI?” 

“No, no, of course not—I 
never—not for a moment—of 
course not,” said Mr Chealey, 
horrified. 

“Well, then, what can I 
do?” said the General, be- 
ginning to walk up and down 
again. ‘“‘I could recommend 
you to my friends, of course, 
but what use is that going to 
be to you? It may be months 
before any of them happen to 
want a house or happen to 
ask me if I know of a house- 
agent! You might be dead of 
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hunger months before it hap- 
pened. And how else am I 
going to help you if you won’t 
accept a loan ? ”’ 

“Oh, but I think we can 
easily give Mr Chealey the 
letting of the house,” said Mrs 
Bellowes gracefully. 

The General stopped dead in 
his walk and swung round 
aghast. 

“* What ? ” he ejaculated. 

“* Easily,” said Mrs Bellowes. 

“‘ Give him the letting of the 


On the following Saturday 
morning General Bellowes sat 
at his breakfast -table sur- 
rounded by the open sheets of 
several newspapers. Directly 
Mrs Bellowes appeared, a vision 
of indolent grace in a highly 
unsuitable pale-green gown, he 
addressed her briefly. 

“It’s out, Caroline,” he said. 

“Is it? ” said Mrs Bellowes 
in her serene detached voice. 

“Tt is,” said the General. 
“In the ‘Morning Post’ and 
the ‘ Wilts. and Glos.,’ and the 
‘Cheltenham Chronicle.’ You 
had better read it.” 

He pushed one of the news- 
papers towards Mrs Bellowes, 
and she read :— 


“M0 Be Let. Unique, celebrated, 
and exquisite little old gentle- 
man’s house seated high in the Cots- 
wolds. Well known as small show- 
place. In beautiful condition. Per- 
fect views, splendid hunting, pillared 
rtico, spacious rooms, panelled 
all. Excellent drainage, centuries 
old, moderate size, easily worked by 
quite small staff. Lovely deer-park, 
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house!’ repeated the Genera] 


dazedly ; ‘‘the letting of it! 
Are you dreaming, Caroline ? 
But I don’t want to let King’s 
Lodge. I’ve never thought of 
letting it. Good God, Caro- 
line, you don’t mean to say 
you think I ought to let 
King’s Lodge in order to 
help Chealey to be a house- 
agent!” said the General in 
horrified anxiety. 

“Oh no,” said Mrs Bellowes, 
“*T don’t mean that.” 


central heating. King Charles’ Bal- 
cony, with two bathrooms, h. and c. 
Deeply Interesting Historical Associ- 
ations freely mingled with Eve 
Possible Modern Improvement. All 
applications, without exception, to be 
made to 
The Sole and Only Agent, 
Mr Cueacey of Cheltenham, 
3 Billikin Street.” 


“Very nice indeed,” said 
Mrs Bellowes, floating grace- 
fully on to her place at the 
table. ‘“‘ And most attractive. 
Every one will want to possess 
a deer-park with central heat- 
ing, and a royal balcony upon 
which you can take two hot- 
and-cold baths. Priggles is 
the quite small staff, of course, 
and I suppose you are the 
unique, celebrated, and ex- 
quisite little old gentleman, 
Herbert.” 

The General paid no heed to 
these remarks. He kept his 
resolute gaze fixed firmly upon 
his wife. 

“Now, Caroline,” he said, 
“there’s one thing I want you 
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to understand very clearly. 
We can’t weaken over this 
business. It’s got to be seen 
through.” 

“T thought that was the 
one thing it wasn’t to be,” 
murmured Mrs Bellowes. 

“JT am speaking seriously, 
Caroline,” said the General, 
with some severity. “This 
business has got to be seen 
through. Now that the adver- 
tisement is out—and I con- 
sider that Chealey has got 
everything in very successfully 
indeed—I presume that what- 
ever is going to happen will 
begin to do so very shortly, 
and I don’t suppose it will be 
particularly pleasant. But 
whatever it is, it’s got to be 
seen through. I have been 
thinking the whole matter over, 
and I’m going to do it without 
a scruple, though I suppose 
there are plenty of people who 
would say I oughtn’t to lend 
myself to any such thing.” 

“Perhaps they would be the 
kind of people who never lend 
anything to anything,” said 
Mrs Bellowes placidly. 

“That’s as may be,” said 
the General. ‘‘ Whoever they 
are I don’t care what they say. 
It’s a question of principle. 
Chealey stands for a lot more 
than Chealey. He’s not going 
to be forced to a dole or a 
debt. He’s going to be helped 
to earn his own living, and I 
see no other way of doing it, 
and whatever happens I’m go- 
ing to see him through.” 

With the aspect of a man 
resolutely sweeping all con- 
siderations but one from his 
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mind—and finding it the easier 
because it was a thing that 
was apt to happen in his mind 
by itself even when he didn’t 
do it cn purpose—the General 
pushed the newspapers aside 
and attacked his breakfast. 

On the following Monday 
morning the first thing that 
was going to happen began to 
do so, and a shower of type- 
written letters descended on 
the breakfast-table of King’s 
Lodge. Every house - agent 
within a hundred miles wrote 
with anxiety to point out to 
General Bellowes what a fright- 
ful mistake, if only for his own 
sake, he was making in not 
employing them to let his house 
for him. General Bellowes sur- 
veyed these altruistic lamenta- 
tions with strong distaste and 
equally strong approval. The 
agents had clearly all fallen 
upon the advertisement like 
eagles upon a carcase, and had 
sent post-haste to Mr Chealey 
of Cheltenham to find out the 
name of the unique, celebrated, 
and exquisite little old gentle- 
man’s house. 

“That shows what a lift 
this is going to be to Chealey,” 
said the General with stern 
satisfaction. ‘“‘ All these con- 
founded fellows are as keen as 
mustard to get the letting of 
King’s Lodge.” 

“Perhaps they’re a little 
upset at the house being given 
to an outsider,” said Mrs Bel- 
lowes with reflective grace, 
“ King’s Lodge isn’t quite un- 
known, you see, and Mr Chealey 
is.” 

““He won’t be by the time 
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we’ve done with him,” said 
the General grimly. ‘* Let them 
go on being upset. It’s their 
turn to be.” 

At this moment Mr Priggles 
entered with the morning 
papers, and Mrs Bellowes’ se- 
rene gaze followed him as he 
arranged them, with his usual 
elaborately abstracted air, in a 
neat layer, beautifully stitched 
and ironed, near the General’s 
right hand. 

‘“« The papers, sir,’ murmured 
Mr Priggles, bowing, and made 
his majestically unobtrusive 
exit. 

“TI believe,” said Mrs Bel- 
lowes, ‘“‘that Priggles some- 
times reads the ‘ Wilts. and 
Glos.’ on Sunday afternoons.” 

The General lifted his head 
from his breakfast and looked 
at Mrs Bellowes. 

** Does he ? ”’ he said. 

“Well, I think so,” said 
Mrs Bellowes. ‘“‘I remember 
I once asked for it one Sunday, 
and Ambrosine said would I 
mind waiting for it a little, 
because Priggles had shut up 
to his bedroom and was sleep- 
ing with it. As if it were a 
sort of wife,” added Mrs Bel- 
lowes. 

“T think, Caroline——”’ said 
the General. 

“Oh, it was only Ambro- 
sine’s funny English,” said Mrs 
Bellowes. ‘‘ And perhaps he 
sometimes reads it before he 
sleeps with it, and if so he may 
have been struck yesterday by 
the King’s Balcony and the 
deer-park and all the other 
details. Anyway, you see, he 
must guess something sooner or 


later, when people begin to 
come to see the house.” 

A slight frown contracted 
the General’s brow. He per. 
ceived that a possible per. 
plexity might be arising on hig 
path towards the object upon 
which his thoughts were con- 
centrated. He took instant 
steps to sweep it out of his 
way. 

“Then tell him,” he said 
abruptly ; ‘tell him at onee, 
What you’re to tell him I don’t 
know, but you'll have to think 
of something. I don’t see how 
you can possibly tell him every- 
thing, but one thing he can 
understand from the first, and 
that is that I’ll have no fuss or 
nonsense about it from him or 
any one.” 

“Oh, I think it would be 
a great mistake to tell him 
everything,” said Mrs Bellowes 
with graceful serenity; and 
Mr Priggles re-entering at that 
moment with the eggs and 
bacon, “ Priggles,’’ she said, 
in her friendly detached way, 
‘“‘we have advertised that King’s 
Lodge is to let.” 

“Thank you, madam,” said 
Mr Priggles, with a total ab- 
sence of surprise which went 
far to confirm Mrs Bellowes’ 
surmise that he sometimes read 
the ‘ Wilts. and Glos.’ before 
he slept with it. 

“ And nobody, Priggles,” con- 
tinued Mrs Bellowes, “is ever 
to be let in to see the house 
without an order to view from 
Mr Chealey of Cheltenham.” 

“Certainly not,” said the 
General strongly. ‘‘ Ever.” 

“Thank you, madam,” said 
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Mr Priggles. “Mr Chealey. Of 
Cheltenham. And shall you 
be making any changes in the 
‘ouse’old, madam, if I may 
presoom so far?” 

“Changes!” said the Gen- 
eral, surprised. “‘ Why on earth 
should we make any changes, 
man g 9 

“Oh no, Priggles,’’ said Mrs 
Bellowes graciously. 

“Thank you, madam,” said 
Mr Priggles. “‘It does some- 
times follow, sir, if I may 
presoom so far. And I ’ope 
it isn’t for any peecooniary 
reason that you’re thinking of 
letting, madam, if I may make 
so bold, with the natural feel- 
ings of the ’ouse’old for the 
family and the times what 


they h’are.” 
“Good God, no!” said the 
General emphatically. ‘‘ Noth- 


ing of the kind. As a matter 
of fact, we——’”’ 

“Oh no, Priggles, thank 
you,” said Mrs Bellowes graci- 
ously, with her calm eyes upon 
the General. 

“Thank you, madam,” said 
Mr Priggles. ‘‘ Then one ’ouse 
is much the same as another 
to the ’ouse’old, thank you, 
madam,” and he retired with 
a majestic bow and the porridge 
plates. 

On the following Tuesday 
morning the next thing hap- 
pened, in the form of a letter 
from Mr Chealey himself. Tues- 
day being the first cub-hunting 
day of the season, and the 
more distant coverts of King’s 
Lodge being the place ap- 
pointed for it, the General was 
@ vision of neatness in exactly 
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the right apparel and a rather 
roused and absorbed frame of 
mind, owing to his natural 
anxiety lest everything and 
everybody should not combine 
to get him off in good time 
with a good breakfast inside 
him. But he forgot his absorp- 
tion in this important aim 
when the post arrived and he 
saw the Cheltenham postmark 
among his letters. The Gen- 
eral’s previous absorption 
rushed instantly back upon 
his mind and eliminated every 
other. 

“Chealey!” he said, and 
opened the letter. 


** Most Honoured, Most Dear 
Revered Respected Sir,” said 
Mr Chealey. 


** Good God, Caroline ! ” said 
the General not unnaturally, 
pausing to gaze at Mrs Bel- 
lowes. 

“‘He’s almost choked with 
gratitude, poor little thing,” 
said Mrs Bellowes. ‘“‘ Very 
right and nice. Go on, Her- 
bert.” 


** Most Honoured, Most Dear 
Revered Respected Sir,” read 
the General, “I beg your per- 
mission most humbly to inform 
you that I have had the great 
happiness of receiving, since 
the insertion of the advt. re 
King’s Lodge, thirty-eight ap- 
plications to view the same: 
to wit, twenty-eight letters, 
five telegrams, two telephonic, 
and three personal inquiries.” 


“Good God, Caroline! ”’ said 
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the General, again pausing to 
gaze at Mrs Bellowes. 

It must be remembered, by 
the way, that this was in 
1919, when everybody was still 
taking everything they could 
everywhere except thought for 
the morrow, and when even 
those ‘who had succeeded in 
taking a pig-sty walked chort- 
ling about it among their 
friends. 

“Go on, Herbert,” said Mrs 
Bellowes. 

The General paid no heed. 
He sat gazing fixedly into 
space. He was perceiving a 
vision of undoubted horror, 
not before fully realised, but 
lying unquestionably before him 
on the road he meant to travel. 

“Thirty - eight!” he said. 
“Good God! They'll be all 
over the place like flies.” 

He remained for a moment 
in stern contemplation of this 
evidently unavoidable trial— 
both of the resolution in pos- 
session of his mind and of his 
concentrated allegiance to the 
more than Mr Chealey that 
Mr Chealey stood for. Then 
with a determined hand he 
swept it out of his way, and 
returned unswervingly to the 
thought whose claim he had 
decided upon as sovereign. 

“A very excellent thing for 
Chealey,”’ he said firmly, and 
he picked up the letter again 
and went on reading. 


“Have I your leave, Most 
Respected Sir,”’ said Mr Chealey, 
“to select the more suitable 
and eminent of these persons 
and give them orders to view ? 
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I need not say I should not 
dream of doing this without 
an express and considered con- 
firmation of the permission you 
have already so nobly given 
me. I dread, Most Honoured 
Sir, the trouble I may be 
giving you. I dread the diffi- 
culties and unpleasantnesseg 
that may possibly arise. Dear 
Sir, I can see no reason why 
you should allow me to do it, 
If you have, on further con- 
sideration, as may well be the 
case, changed your mind with 
regard to the extraordinary 
favour you and your Honoured 
Lady thought in your generous 
kindness to bestow upon me, 
believe, Most Respected Sir, 
that I shall most fully under- 
stand and applaud your deci- 
sion, and shall ever feel the 
better for the great goodness 
that prompted your first in- 
tention. I urge you, Dear Sir, 
to think again before you grant 
me permission to give these 
orders to view, which may 
cause you the utmost incon- 
venience. —I am, Dear Dear 
Sir, with the greatest respect 
and gratitude, your very hum- 
ble, thankful, and obedient 
servant, 

‘“‘ CHARLES CHEALEY.” 


“‘ Mr Chealey,”’ said Mrs Bel- 
lowes benignly, ‘‘ shows people 
the way out of helping him 
with such earnestness and con- 
sideration that it’s a wonder 
anybody ever doesn’t take it. 
His one anxiety appears to be 
to enable them to travel it 
without a pang of self-reproach 
or sorrow.” 
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“He writes a very good 
letter,” said the General briefly, 
laying it down upon the table. 

“ Sweet,” said Mrs Bellowes. 
“And so exactly like an an- 
cestor’s.”” 

* And he shows a great deal 
of proper feeling,” said the 
General. “I respect Chealey. 
I respect and like him. What's 
this especial difficulty and un- 
pleasantness that he alludes to, 
Caroline ? ”’ 

“T don’t think it’s anything 
that we can’t overcome,” said 
Mrs Bellowes serenely. 

“Will the whole thirty-eight 
turn up at once?” said the 
General. 

“Oh no, dear,” said Mrs 
Bellowes benevolently. “‘ Mr 
Chealey is only going to select 
the more suitable and eminent, 
and even those will only come 
in spots.” 

“Let them come,” said the 
General shortly. ‘‘In spots or 
otherwise.” 

“Some of them, of course, 
may be in checks,” said Mrs 
Bellowes ; but before the Gen- 
eral could reply a loud “‘ honk ” 
sounded outside on the sweep. 

“ Priggles came in some little 
time ago, I think, to say the 
car was there,” said Mrs Bel- 
lowes. 

“Good God,” said the Gen- 
eral, suddenly recalled to the 
fact that he had actually for- 
gotten that he was going cub- 
hunting, and he hurriedly re- 
— his half-finished break- 

On the following Wednesday 
afternoon the General was just 
stepping comfortably out on 
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to the King’s Balcony with the 
newspaper, intending there to 
enjoy his after-luncheon cigar- 
ette, when he suddenly stopped 
dead. The next thing had 
begun to happen, and up the 
straight long drive from the 
gates there was rolling a per- 
fect procession of vehicles, all 
travelling towards the house 
as fast as they respectively 
could. First there came the 
Lorton Station Hotel motor- 
car, and -then the Lorton 
Station Hotel fly, and then the 
Lorton Station Hotel motor- 
cycle, this last shrieking in one 
long unbroken yell because it 
was being carefully kept by 
the narrowness of the drive 
from passing ‘the station fly. 
To the back; of the knicker- 
bockered long-haired gentleman 
who rode the motor-cycle there 
was clinging, like a barnacle on 
a whelk, an extraordinarily 
short-skirted female, and the 
general impression the General 
received in the fleeting glance 
at it which was all he had time 
for, was one of indiscriminate 
legs and hair, all streaming im- 
partially together both fore and 
aft, as it were. He sank swiftly 
down into the nearest deck- 
chair. The broad balcony bal- 
ustrade hid him completely 
from any one below, but every 
sound came up to him and 
every word. 

The motor-car rolled into 
the portico underneath the bal- 
cony, and shortly afterwards 
there arose a very loud noise. 
It appeared to take the form 
of a trio, in which, in increas- 
ing crescendo, two female voices 
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sustained the high parts, while 
Mr Priggles supplied the bass 
motif in a kind of recurrent 
recitative. 

“But we must see the house, 
we’ve come miles to see the 
house, why shouldn’t we see 
the house?” cried the high 
female voices. 

“Sorry, ladies. Not without 
an order, ladies,” said the im- 
perturbable Mr Priggles. 

“We haven’t got an order, 
I tell you,” cried the female 
voices. ‘“‘Take up our cards 
to your mistress at once. We 
are the Miss Belchers of Bel- 
grave Square. Why should we 
be refused entrance merely be- 
cause we happen to have heard 
of the house from another 
agent !” 

“Sorry, ladies. Not without 
an order, ladies,’ chanted the 
cold tones of the unmoved Mr 
Priggles. 

“But it’s most important 
that we should see the house 
before any one else does!” 
wailed the female voices hys- 
terically. 

“Sorry, ladies. Not without 
an order, ladies. From Mr 
Chealey. Of Cheltenham. Kind- 
ly order your motor to move 
on, ladies. It is blocking the 
h’approach.” 

“Good,” said the General, 
and the motor rolled out of the 
portico, and rushed away down 
the drive. The General would 
not have been surprised to see 
smoke coming out of the win- 
dows. He thought with stern 
satisfaction of the fury and 
bitterness that must be seeth- 
ing within from the bosoms of 
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the thwarted Belchers of Bel- 
grave Square, who had tried 
to steal a march on Mr Chealey’s 
thirty-eight clients and had g0 
signally failed. To two people, 
at any rate, the importance of 
Mr Chealey of Cheltenham was 
no longer unknown. 

The motor rolled out, and 
the fly rolled in, and to the 
listening General above it 
sounded as if a whole congre- 
gation instantly fell out of it, 
They all apparently had orders 
to view, however, for they were 
let in without demur. So were 
the cycle riders, whose machine, 
still emitting that ear-rending 
noise like a man being sick 
without intermission on high C, 
which adds so much to the 
beauty of the sounds of our 
modern countryside, had come 
bursting and pushing up with 
the fly. No words can tell how 
the General hated that motor- 
cycle. With compressed lips 
and a resolute air he opened 
his newspaper. 

But he had hardly done 80 
when he heard voices and steps 
ascending the stairs and enter- 
ing the balcony sitting-room. 
He rose with a start, and the 
next instant three gentlemen 
and three ladies, all stout, 
poured out on to the balcony, 
led by the floating and un- 
moved Mrs Bellowes. 

“Orders to view, Herbert 
dear,” she said in graceful in- 
troduction. ‘From our excel- 
lent Mr Chealey of Chelten- 
ham.” 

“Certainly,” said the Gen- 
eral, bowing ; and the six stout 
orders to view all bowed back. 
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“ Pretty view, isn’t it ? ’ said 
the General graciously. 

“Lovely — topping — ex- 
quisite — topping — perfect — 
topping,” murmured the six 
orders-to-view, gazing at the 
view in a highly embarrassed 
manner, as if it were somehow 
an improper spectacle and only 
to be viewed because they had 
orders to do so; and they all 
poured out again after Mrs 
Bellowes. 

The General reseated himself 
in his deck-chair and reopened 
his newspaper with a firm 
countenance, but he had hardly 
done so when he again heard 
voices and steps entering the 
balcony sitting-room, and Mr 
Priggles, with incomparable 
stateliness, led forth upon the 
balcony the two cycle-riders. 
They had no hats and no 
calves, and the gentleman wore 
knickers like two short skirts 
and the lady a skirt like one 
short knicker, while the hairs 
of both hung round their heads 
in brief mouse-coloured cur- 
tains to their shoulders. The 
General rose from his chair. 

“TI beg your pardon, sir,” 
said Mr Priggles with majestic 
apology. “I did not know 
you were here, sir. Orders to 
view, sir. From Mr Chealey. 
Of Cheltenham.” 

“Certainly,” said the Gen- 
eral, bowing; and the two 
orders-to-view bowed back, 
very low and sweetly, amid 
their curtains of hair. 

“Pretty view, isn’t it?” 
said the General with rigid 
courtesy, striving not to show 
his detestation. 
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“And how exalting,” said 
the gentleman, flinging back 
his locks, advancing one en- 
raptured step towards the land- 
scape, and waving his hand at 
it with an impassioned smile, 
“to sit thus lost before it in 
solemn contemplation as priests 
before the only God!” 

“And what a perfect situa- 
tion, dear Ernest,’ twittered 
his female companion in de- 
fiant if somewhat quavering 
tones as though she were de- 
termined not to be impressed 
by anything, especially Prig- 
gles, “‘ for our unfettered life.” 

The disgusted and embittered 
countenance of Mr Priggles 
showed no evidence of any 
effort to conceal his detestation. 
“Kindly come this way at 
once,” he said shortly and 
commandingly, leaving the bal- 
cony abruptly ; and the orders- 
to-view bowed once more, 
very low and gracefully, and 
on coming erect departed after 
Mr Priggles somewhat incon- 
tinently, pushing each ‘other 
through the balcony doorway. 

The General sat down again, 
but this time he did not reopen 
his newspaper. He had the 
air of being speechless. 

A short while afterwards the 
fly rolled forth from under- 
neath the balcony and jig- 
jogged steadily away down the 
drive, and the motor-cycle shot 
out a little later in a moving 
cloud of appalling noise, and 
vanished through the gates in 
a series of explosions ; and Mrs 
Bellowes came out serenely on 
to the balcony and sank com- 
fortably into a chair. 

Z2 
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nounced *placidly. tisement. And anyway they 


** What!” said the General, 
sitting up with a fearful start. 

“Well,” said:Mrs Bellowes, 
“my party certainly has, and 
Priggles seems certain that his 
has too.” 

“Taken it!” repeated the 
General, gazing at his wife 
aghast. ‘“‘ Good God, Caroline ! 
But they can’t take it!” 

** Well, they think they have,” 
said Mrs Bellowes with re- 
flective grace. 

The General collected him- 
self. ‘Kindly explain what 
has happened, Caroline,” he 
said sternly. “I presume this 
development is what you ex- 
pected, and that you know how 
to deal with it. I shall be 
glad to hear what we do now.” 

“TI don’t think we do any- 
thing much,” said Mrs Bel- 
lowes. “You see, my party 
comes from Surbiton, where 
they made heaps of money in 
the war without profiteering 
once, they said. So clever of 
them. And when they de- 
cided they would take the 
house, I said how very sensible 
it was of them not to mind a 
bit about the old, old drains.” 

“The old, old drains!” said 
the astounded General. ‘‘ Good 
God, Caroline, the drains are 
perfectly new! They’re the 
last word in country sanita- 
tion.” 

“Well, the advertisement 
said they were centuries old, 
Herbert dear,” said Mrs Bel- 
lowes reproachfully, as she re- 
posed in leisurely grace among 


aren’t main, are they? Yon 
can’t exactly call them main.” 

* Main!” exclaimed the 
General; “but, good God, 
Caroline, how on earth can 
they be main when there’s not 
@ main drain for twenty miles 
for them to be laid to!” 

“No,” said Mrs Bellowes, in 
her indolent encouraging voice ; 
“it’s certainly not your fault, 
Herbert, but it seems that 
in Surbiton every drain is 
beautifully main. Anyway, the 
Surbitites were very grateful 
to me for drawing their atten- 
tion to it, and they are going 
to ask Mr Chealey to ask you 
to make the drains main before 
they come in. I said that all 
negotiations must go through 
Mr Chealey, of course, and that 
even if you found you couldn’t 
make the drains main, Mr 
Chealey was so clever that he 
would be sure to be able to 
find them another house quite 
as good as this—with all the 
drains main.” 

General Bellowes sat in sil- 
ence, gazing steadfastly at his 
wife. 
** And Priggles’s party,” con- 
tinued Mrs Bellowes, gazing at 
the view, “‘ free-loved.” 

“What!” said the startled 
General. 

“ Free-loved,” said Mrs Bel- 
lowes. ‘‘ They were Commun- 
ists, you know, and Commul- 
ists always free-love. You cal 
see they’d have to. They do 
it with their money too, and 
these seemed quite rich. But 
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hated them, poor 


Priggles 
things.” 
“ Priggles showed his sense,”’ 
said the General sternly. 
“Without knowing another 
word about that dreadful fel- 
low, I could swear he was a 
conscientious objector.” 

* Still, I’m afraid Priggles did 
really harry them rather ter- 
ribly through the house,” said 
Mrs Bellowes. ‘‘ The Surbitites 
and I were constantly getting 
mixed up with them in pas- 
sages, and they always looked 
so very pale and anxious, as 
though they were finding it 
almost impossible to keep on 
being wonderful. However, 
there are going to be thirty 
of them all living here together, 
Priggles says, and they are 
going to put up cubicles in 
most of the bedrooms. Though 
why, if you free-love,” said 
Mrs Bellowes, ‘“‘ you should 
want to put up——”’ 

“ Caroline——”’ said the Gen- 
eral. 
“So when Priggles came to 
tell me that his party had 
sent him to say they would 
take the house,” continued Mrs 
Bellowes, gazing at the view, 
“I saw them for a moment, 
and said how pleased I was, 
and how nice it seemed that 
they felt they could subscribe 
to the clause a landowner 
naturally feels bound to put 
into the lease of a county kind 
of little house like this, where 
you have to set a good 
example.” 

“What clause, Caroline? ” 
said the General, gazing fixedly 
at Mrs Bellowes. 
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“The one about attending 
church regularly twice a Sun- 
day, Herbert dear,” said Mrs 
Bellowes. 

“Good God!” said the Gen- 
eral. 

“However, they don’t seem 
perfectly sure about it,” said 
Mrs Bellowes. “They said 
they were priests and priestesses 
of the worship of Nature, and 
sometimes experienced a little 
difficulty about the Ten Com- 
mandments, and I think they 
may be going to ask Mr Chealey 
to ask you not to put that 
clause into their lease. I said 
that all negotiations must go 
through Mr Chealey, of course, 
and that even if you found 
that you couldn’t leave that 
clause out, Mr Chealey is sure 
to be able to find them a 
house in which nobody need 
set a good example, quite as 
nice as this.” 

The General sat in silence, 
gazing upon Mrs Bellowes. He 
had the absorbed appearance 
of a man upon whom an en- 
tirely new and unexpected as- 
pect of an idea already tena- 
ciously in possession of his 
mind, and supported there with 
unswerving determination, was 
slowly dawning. For an instant 
he sat thus. Then he shut his 
mouth even more grimly than 
before. ‘‘ Very well,” he said, 
and he took up his newspaper 
and plunged into the leading 
article. 

The Communists and the 
Surbitites were only the first 
of the long succession of people 
who came hastening to see 
King’s Lodge that September 
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—and a good many of them 
were rather singular. That was 
to be expected. The singular 
shot up into light and air in 
hundreds of thousands the in- 
stant the war lifted off the 
earth, as flies shoot up when 
a lid is lifted. To the General 
Mr Chealey’s clients appeared 
to arrive in hundreds, but he 
was not perhaps in a sufficiently 
disinterested position to be cap- 
able of keeping a very calm and 
careful count. Still, even to 
an impartial observer, it must 
have seemed certain that Mr 
Chealey had found it too diffi- 
cult to determine which of his 
thirty-eight applicants were the 
more suitable and eminent, and 
had decided to send orders to 
them all. Mr Chealey’s letters, 
more like those of an ancestor 
than ever, arrived also in great 
numbers. They now invariably 
began, “‘ My Revered and Hon- 
oured Patron,” and were almost 
incoherent in his endeavours 
to express, generally in the 
same sentence, his anguished 
apologies for the trouble he was 
giving, his timid and yet im- 
plicitly trusting anxiety over 
the method that was being 
employed, his boundless grati- 
tude to his Honoured Patrons, 
and his trembling happiness at 
his increasing hopes of ulti- 
mate success. 

For the people to whom a 
house of the type of King’s 
Lodge was possible after the 
war, and who were tumbling 
over each other in the little 
office in Billiken Street in their 
anxiety to secure something of 
a sort so rarely in the market, 
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were not—however singular— 
those whom the war had exactly 
impoverished. 

There was the lady with 
wonderful red hair and a bean- 
tiful slim figure and a lovely 
gown and a mouth like a sglit 
and a voice like a cat’s, for 
instance, whom some one had 
once told how charming and 
childlike it was of her to sit 
in an arm-chair with her feet 
tucked up. She lay curved 
exquisitely up in an arm-chair 
with her feet tucked sideways 
under her, and her hands along 
the arms, and said in a languid 
manner that King’s Lodge was 
really quite decent, and would 
do quite well as a little extra 
place for occasional visits, and 
how fortunate it was that she 
had come across a house she 
could quite tolerate. 

“* Most fortunate,” said Mrs 
Bellowes with faultless kind- 
ness, while the General sat 
observing this new order-to- 
view with immaculate courtesy 
and the kind of reluctant in- 
terest and firm dislike felt by 
all right-minded men towards 
red-haired ladies curled up in 
chairs, “‘and I feel sure that 
Mr Chealey will gladly ap- 
proach my husband on your 
behalf with a view to his waiv- 
ing his little feeling about 
absentee tenants.” 

“* What’s that you say, Caro- 
line?” said the General, com- 
ing out of his trance with 4 
slight start. 

“Oh, but,” said the red- 
haired lady languidly, “we 
don’t need to bother about the 
house-agent, do we, dear Gen- 
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eral? We'll do the bargaining 
with each other, won’t we? 
You can consider the house 
definitely taken, for it’s really 
quite a decent little bungalow, 
and I am sure you will find 
we are excellent tenants.” 

The General looked at Mrs 
Bellowes, not helplessly or an- 
xiously, but with a sort of 
stern expectancy, as one who 
knows for certain that a rope 
will shortly descend upon him 
in his hole, and therefore sits 
in it with self-command. 

“T’m sure we shall,” said 
Mrs Bellowes graciously. “It’s 
such a pleasure to us to feel 
you like our humble little villa 
in the country. I am sure that 
for your sake dear Herbert will 
most carefully reconsider his 
little feeling about our people 
on the estate not being left 
too much without any one in 
the house to look after them 
—won’t you, Herbert ?—and 
we shall look forward with 
so much pleasure to hearing 
from you very soon through 
Mr Chealey.” 

“Oh, pray expect to hear 
from me without any Mr Chea- 
ley, Mrs Bellowes,” said the 
red-haired lady with a quite 
nice polite little laugh. “I 
think agents are such silly un- 
necessary things between peo- 
ple of the same class—don’t 
you, General ?—once we know 
each other. And I am sure 
you realise that it’s quite out 
of the question for any one in 
our position, with our villa at 
Monte, and London and all 
that, to use this funny little 
house for anything but occa- 
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sional visits, which is all we 
want it for. So we may con- 
sider that settled, mayn’t we, 
General ? ” said the red-haired 
lady, smiling with perfect com- 
posure and propriety at the 
General out of her long sweet 
eyes, “and if you'll get the 
lease drawn up we will sign 
it at once.” 

“And if by any chance 
Herbert should find it difficult 
to overcome his little feeling 
about the estate,” said Mrs 
Bellowes __ benignly, * you 
mustn’t despair, because Mr 
Chealey is so extraordinarily 
clever, so unique and lucky 
as a house-agent, that I’m sure 
he will easily find you another 
equally good Cotswold house, 
in which it won’t really matter 
if you never stay at all.” 

“Oh, I promise I won’t 
despair, Mrs Bellowes,” said 
the red-haired lady, smiling her 
little careless understanding 
smile at the General; and she 
said good-bye in a languid 
manner and went away in her 
Rolls-Royce, and it was really 
rather sad that she wasn’t 
understanding anything at all, 
of course, when she was 80 
securely certain that she was 
the beautiful amused woman 
who did. Beauty may doubt- 
less be often blinding to the 
male beholder, or at any rate 
he is frequently politely willing 
to behave as if it were; but 
the blindness it causes to the 
beholder is nothing to the 
cloud of little misapprehen- 
sions that so singularly often 
hangs round its possessor. 

“But she’s quite a good 
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player,’ said Mrs Bellowes ap- 
provingly. 

“A good what?” said the 
General reservedly. 

“ Player,” said Mrs Bellowes. 
*‘ She’s got our languid, vacant, 
cold hard look so very well. 
You really scarcely ever find 
yourself wondering what back 
street first saw that lovely hair, 
or whether she came out of it 
in the war or after.” 

And there was the American 
gentleman who had made shells. 
He arrived, in spats and a 
large Tuxedo hat set sideways, 
when the General was away 
endeavouring to relieve the 
Windrush of some of its super- 
fluous grayling; which was per- 
haps as well. Majestically con- 
ducted round by Mr Priggles, 
the American gentleman sur- 
veyed the whole house in an 
intent silence, only broken by 
an occasional murmur of “‘ You 
don’t say!” or “Do tell!” 
when Mr Priggies loftily con- 
veyed to him some historical 
or other item calculated to 
establish in the mind of a 
foreigner a right sense of the 
glory of the family Mr Priggles 
served. But when he had seen 
everything, the American gen- 
tleman sent in his card to Mrs 
Bellowes—‘‘ Mr Gideon O. Gil- 
kicker,” with ‘of the United 
States of America” pencilled 
beneath it; and on being 


ushered in to the oak parlour, 
he advanced upon Mrs Bel- 
lowes, drew forth a large wad 
of bank-notes, and said with 
all the dynamic force of his 
progressive country driving at 
full pressure through his nose, 
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“* Pleased to meet you, ma’am. 
I would wish to deeposit upon 
this table the first year’s rent 
for a twenty-year lease, and I 
want this house right here and 
nayow.” 

Mrs Bellowes smiled her un- 
moved gracious smile. 

“How very nice, Mr Gil- 
kicker,” she said benevolently, 
“Am I to understand that you 
would like the General and 
the servants and myself to 
leave by the 4.15 this after- 
noon ? ” 

“I sure would,” said Mr 
Gilkicker emphatically, “ and 
your remarks do credit to the 
smartness of your intelligence, 
ma’am. But only a sucker 
would look to find as much 
pep as all that in this country, 
I reckon. No, ma’am; I’ve 
been led to believe that it’s apt 
to be some job to get any- 
thing done in this country 
under a hundred years or 80, 
and I’m willing to make all 
doo allowances for your nation- 
al proclivities. You clear in a 
week, say, and I’ll make that 
soot if you can’t git quicker. 
But that’s the limit! Doo 
allowances stop right there! 
I’m a business man from the 
States, and it is my aim, 
ma’am, to steer clear of Ver- 
silles and Sang Germang. I 
want you to understand from 
the word go that I propose to 
cut the usual British neegotia- 
tions right out of this little 
trade.”’ 

“TI quite understand,” said 
Mrs Bellowes graciously. “ Our 
slow methods must often be 
so very trying to your én- 
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lightened and energetic coun- 

“They sure are,” said Mr 
Gilkicker with surprise and ap- 
proval, “and I allow to have 
travelled from Noo York sorter 
determined that they were not 
going to be trying to me, 
ma’am. I’d gotta sorter hunch 
that it wasn’t my enlightened 
and energetic country that was 
going to be tried when G. O. 
Gilkicker came over to do a 
trade in Great Britain. But 
I allow to have met with 
an exception. It appears to 
me that I was perhaps a 
trifle misled by my business 
friends in Amurrica concern- 
ing the obstructionist and ree- 
actionary tackticks I should 
find obtaining in this island.” 

“You live in England, Mr 
Gilkicker ? ’’ said Mrs Bellowes 
with reflective grace. 

“TI don’t kalkilate to live 
anywheres,”’ said Mr Gilkicker. 
“T made my pile in the war, 
and I don’t need to sit any- 
where for keeps. This is my 
first visit to your shores, ma’am, 
and I reckon to use this little 
island like I do most all places, 
off and on as it soots with 
my convenience. Such being 
my aim, I would naturally 
wish to seecure a right old 
slap-up genwine mooseum Brit- 
ish house, and I guess this 
little shack of yours suttenly 
fills the bill. And you can feel 
real good and comfortable about 
the rent, ma’am,” added Mr 
Gilkicker easily. “What we 
Amurricans want we can pay 
for. There’s no talk in our 


country yet about repoodiat- 
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ing our bills—nor yet our 
debts.” 

Mrs Bellowes looked at Mr 
Gilkicker with the same de- 
tached and faintly amused 
glance with which she looked 
at everybody. Then she said 
with unimpaired serenity and 
graciousness, “I am so glad 
to think, Mr Gilkicker, that I 
am helping you to pay a debt. 
Will you let me give you a cup 
of tea ? ” 

Mr Gilkicker, after:{a mo- 
ment’s slight surprise, con- 
cluded that either he had not 
heard the first sentence aright, 
or else the lady had got a 
trifle mixed; and he replied 
to the second sentence affably. 
“Why, suttenly, ma’am! I 
don’t care if I do. I guess we 
can knock off the larst deetails 
of our little business over a 
cup of tea as slick as if we 
was trading over a glass of 
something stronger. It sure 
is gratifying to my feelings, 
ma’am, to meet with a lady 
who can thus rise sooperior 
to the proclivities of her na- 
tive land.” 

When next observed, Mr Gil- 
kicker was breaking the King’s 
regulations at sixty miles an 
hour along the Cheltenham 
road, and the spirit of firm 
resolve in which Mr Gilkicker 
had travelled from New York 
towards his coming conflict 
with the business methods of 
the British Isles was nothing 
to the dynamic force of the 
determination with which he 
was now travelling to Chelten- 
ham. He was on his way to 
the office of the agent who had 
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sent him the order to view 
King’s Lodge; and from that 
office it was Mr Gilkicker’s 
intention that there should 
shortly burst forth upon the 
Cotswolds such a demonstration 
of American energy, will-power, 
and hustle as should pulverise 
the obsolete dog-in-the-manger, 
fit-for-the-tomb national pro- 
clivities of old man Bellowes 
into dust as fine as was pre- 
sumably that of that other old 
British back number, not more 
extinct than old man Bellowes 
himself, King Charles the 
Second. No long-deceased one- 
time tenant of King’s Lodge 
was more entirely suited to a 
grave, in the opinion of Mr 
Gilkicker, than its present 
tenant, old man Bellowes, be- 
lieved alive. 

This swift and sudden transit 
of Mr Gilkicker from the King’s 
Lodge tea-table to the Chelten- 
ham road had been effected by 
scarcely more than ten minutes’ 
conversation with the lady 
whose superiority to the pro- 
crastinating proclivities of her 
nation had so surprised and 
gratified him. In the first 
place, his attention roused by 
a chance remark, Mr Gilkicker 
had had no difficulty in skil- 
fully eliciting from Mrs Bel- 
lowes the fact that there were 
perhaps one or two things to 
be said against King’s Lodge, 
in spite of its unique charm 
and attractions. Its exceed- 


ingly isolated position, perhaps 
—great difficulties and draw- 
backs did certainly sometimes 
arise from that, for instance,— 
and then its really very limited 
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accommodation for the require- 
ments of modern entertaining, 
and its undeniably rather arch- 
aic bathing arrangements—Mr 
Gilkicker gathered it all in and 
made his decision with admir- 
able celerity. Shucks, ma’am, 
that didn’t matter the toss of 
a cent. It was certainly im- 
possible for a man of his wealth, 
position, affairs, energy, mod- 
ernity, and nationality to find 
his activities curtailed by the 
limitations of the Middle Ages, 
and Mr Gilkicker had no inten- 
tion that they should be. The 
spending of a few thousand of 
the dollars made out of shells 
on such simple necessities as 
a second telephone wire and 
@ new wing and a palm-lounge 
and a macadam road and a 
private telegraph wire and a 
suite of bathrooms was sure 
an easy matter. Mr Gilkicker 
would get hold of the best 
man for the job right there 
and then that night in London, 
and send him down next day 
to make the necessary plans 
for the improvements. Judge 
of the feelings of Mr Gilkicker 
when the next words fell gently 
from the lips of Mrs Bellowes, 
“ But I’m so much afraid, Mr 
Gilkicker, that my husband 
might object to King’s Lodge 
being improved.” 

Mr Gilkicker started violently. 
Then for one moment he re 
strained himself, He would 
make certain that this i 
credible thing was true. But 
Mrs Bellowes remained gra- 
ciously unshaken. She could 
only say that she was dread- 
fully afraid that her husband 
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might actually refuse to allow 
his house to be improved, and 
she feared that the only course 
was to approach him at once 
through his agent, a man whom 
Mrs Bellowes could warmly re- 
commend as most prompt and 
assiduous in the prosecution of 
all business, and likely to give 
even Mr Gilkicker entire satis- 
faction. 

A gleam lit in Mr Gilkicker’s 
eye. Refuse to allow a place 
to be improved, and the ob- 
solete to be brought up to 
date, and a limited little house 
to be developed to a mansion ! 
Refuse thus immensely to in- 
crease the value and smartness 
and size of his dwelling, even 
though he wasn’t going to live 
in it himself, and another man’s 
money was going to be spent on 
it! Mr Gilkicker’s face wore 
the same expression as must 
have been seen on the counte- 
nance of the old lady who 
found a burglar under her bed. 
This was what he had expected! 
Here it was! Exactly! The 
British reeactionary and ob- 
structionist tackticks! His 
friends in Amurrica had not 
misled him! A few minutes 
later the dust of Mr Gilkicker’s 
vanished 90-h.p. Mercedes was 
swirling in the empty drive of 
King’s Lodge, and Mr Gil- 
kicker was on his way to seize 
upon this Chealey of Chelten- 
ham, through whom it would 
apparently be possible to deal 
efficiently with old man Bel- 
lowes. Old man Bellowes should 
learn what happened when Brit- 
ish national proclivities came 
into conflict with American 
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enlightenment and progressive- 
ness! The tyres of the Mer- 
cedes trundled faster than ever 
along the Cheltenham road at 
the thought. 

And there was the rather 
dreadful day when the General 
happened to be alone, and Mrs 
de Piercy-Evans, the relict of 
a Wesleyan Cardiff shipowner, 
came to see the house. She 
was a lady with a faint voice 
and a suffering face and a 
feeble smile, and she arrived 
on a day when Mr Priggles 
was having his afternoon out, 
and when Mrs Bellowes was 
paying a call near Burford ; 
and as Mrs Bellowes’ car turned 
into the drive on her return 
home it passed another car 
just coming out, in which was 
reclining a lady in tears. Mrs 
Bellowes went to look for the 
General when she reached the 
house, and found him seated 
in his study with a rather 
serious countenance reading a 
book, in itself a somewhat 
unusual occurrence. Immed- 
iately on perceiving his wife 
he laid the book down, and 
said, “‘ Did you meet her?” 

** Well, I passed a lady weep- 
ing in the drive, Herbert dear,” 
said Mrs Bellowes. 

“IT can only assure you, 
Caroline,” said the General, 
“that I did my best.” 

“IT am gure you did,” said 
Mrs Bellowes. ‘‘ Why was she 
weeping in the drive ? ” 

“She said I was a snake,” 
said the General. 

** She can have been a person 
of no imagination,” murmured 
Mrs Bellowes. 
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“Well, of course, Caroline, 
we can’t pretend we don’t see 
why she thought I was perhaps 
a snake,” said the General. 
“But I can only assure you 
I did my utmost. I showed 
her the whole house. I showed 
her everything, and I told 
her everything, and I answered 
all her questions most care- 
fully. We must have been 
over two hours going into 
everything, and I don’t think 
you could have done it better 
yourself. And at the end she 
said she would take the house, 
and I said she couldn’t.” 

“Dear Herbert,’”’ murmured 
Mrs Bellowes sympathetically, 
“and did you give her any 
reason why she couldn’t.” 

“Good God, Caroline, of 
course I didn’t,” said the Gen- 
eral. “How could I have 
given her a reason when the 
only reason was the one I 
couldn’t give! I merely said 
she couldn’t, and she can’t. 
No one could have said it more 
kindly. I told her again and 
again that I was sorry she 
couldn’t.”’ 

“And what did she do?” 
said Mrs Bellowes. 

“She burst into tears and 
said I was a snake,” said the 
General, gazing at Mrs Bel- 
lowes. ‘‘She said that instead 
of taking her weak heart per- 
petually up and down the 
stairs, I ought to have told 
her at once that I had taken a 
dislike to her personal appear- 
ance and never meant her to 
have the house from the first. 
You could have knocked me 
down with a feather. I never 
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even saw her personal appear- 
ance! She wasn’t the kind of 
woman who had a personal 
appearance.”’ 

“Oh, poor thing, Herbert 
dear,’ said Mrs Bellowes re- 
flectively. ‘‘ And did you tell 
her that Mr Chealey would be 
sure to be able to find her 
another house quite as nice as 
this % ” 

“ How could I tell a howling 
woman about Chealey or any- 
thing else? ” said the General 
with stern remonstrance. “TI 
was far too busy trying to get 
her to take some brandy or 
tea or something. It was a 
most awful experience. I can’t 
help it if I forgot Chealey. 
And I think, Caroline, it would 
be better if you arranged never 
to go out at all till we’ve 
seen this business through, in 
case this kind of thing should 
happen again. It was impos- 
sible to help forgetting all 
about Chealey, and I’m afraid 
that howling woman is going 
to be no good to him what- 
ever.” 

But though it is possible 
that the embittered Mrs de 
Piercy-Evans did not again 
apply to the house-agent who 
had been the means of intro- 
ducing her to a snake, the case 
was very different with the 
rest of Mr Chealey’s thirty- 
eight orders-to-view. It can 
only be concluded that, on 
recovering from the surprise 
of finding that they had not 
taken King’s Lodge—for unim- 
peachable reasons most apolo- 
getically and humbly conveyed 
to them by Mr Chealey on 
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behalf of General Bellowes,— 
they had felt that they could 
not perhaps do better than 
let the house-agent who wrote 
so earnestly and anxiously, and 
who had been so warmly and 
expressly recommended to them 
by the gracious and sympathetic 
mistress of King’s Lodge, try 
what he could do for them. 
Some of them may have thought 
that an agent who really seemed 
to be almost on a footing of 
personal friendship with those 
distinguished people, the owners 
of King’s Lodge, might be 
likely to know of houses not 
advertised by the usual chan- 
nels ; others again, after having 
once seen the Cotswolds, may 
have felt that they could not 
bear to relinquish the hope of 
finding a house among them, 
and knew no other Cotswold 
agent but Mr Chealey; still 
others may have decided that 
a house-agent whose leading 
characteristic seemed to be 
the most singular one of an 
overwhelming personal anxiety 
that they should get what they 
wanted, and who appeared 
never to send them to see a 
semi-detached villa in East- 
bourne when they were looking 
for a manor-house in Gloucester- 
shire, was one to be clung to 
at all costs and hazards. And 
some of the more progressive 
and enlightened may have been 
soothed by Mr Chealey’s humble 
and vivid perception of the 
superior advantages enjoyed by 
af everybody except him- 
self. 

At any rate, one modest 
little statement had already 
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emerged in the ‘ Wilts. and 
Glos.’ :— 


“AR CHEALEY of Cheltenham 

would be glad to hear from 
owners of houses in Gloucestershire 
and neighbouring counties who are 
willing to let or sell, as he has several 
applicants for the same. 3 Billikin 
Street.” 


And one of Mr Chealey’s letters 
had already conveyed with 
happy agitation the splendid 
news that such was the pres- 
sure of his business that he 
had been obliged to engage a 
boy to answer the door. But 
now there appeared, in all the 
local papers and a London 
daily, an advertisement that 
put the other one completely 
in the shade :— 


“ATR CHEALEY of Cheltenham, 
having a large number of 
clients of eminence, position, and 
wealth, both American and English, 
who are anxious to buy or rent houses 
of prominence and character in the 
Cotswolds, would be glad to hear at 
once from owners who are willing to 
let or sell, which they may do at the 
present juncture at great advantage 
to themselves, 3 Billikin Street.” 


And shortly afterwards Mr 
Chealey, with such tremulous 
joy and gratitude and thank- 
fulness that his pen was unable 
to convey his feelings except 
in broken and entirely inco- 
herent sentences, wrote to say 
that the work was becoming 
more than he could possibly 
cope with alone, and that he 
believed he would very shortly 
have to engage a clerk. 

And then came the Wopsleys 
of Wick. 

They hurried in on General 
and Mrs Bellowes in a torrent 
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of exclamations, waving their 
order -to-view; and the ap- 
palled General had only time 
to ejaculate sotto voce to his 


wife, ‘Good God, Caroline! 
The Wopsleys! To take the 
house! People we know!” 


when the Wopsleys, outstrip- 
ping the indignant Mr Priggles, 
were upon them with out- 
stretched hands. 


“Caroline!” cried Lady 
Wopsley of Wick. ‘“‘ Dearest ! 
Impossible! How too divine! 


When the agent in Cheltenham 
wrote that that advertised 
house was actually King’s 
Lodge, your King’s Lodge, I 


shrieked! We couldn’t believe 
it! Are you really letting 
King’s Lodge, the exquisite 
King’s Lodge!” 


“We have certainly adver- 
tised it to let,’ said Mrs Bel- 
lowes with faultless gracious- 
ness. 

“Too bad, too bad, too bad!” 
said Lord Wopsley of Wick, 
pityingly. 

“Oh, you poor things!” 
cried Lady Wopsley of Wick. 
“The war, I suppose! Hard 
hit like all the rest of us! But 
if you’ve got to let, it would 
anyhow be a comfort to let to 
old old friends like us, and not 
to strangers, wouldn’t it ? ” 

Mrs Bellowes had first met 
and been kind to her “old old 
friend”? in a Brighton hotel 
before Miss Agatha Topp, as 
she then was, had succeeded 
in attaching herself to the in- 
dustrious little solicitor, Samuel 
Solomons, as he then was, who 
had since succeeded in attach- 
ing himself to his party—with 
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such well-directed moderation 
and lack of narrow zeal that, 
during an unusual dearth of 
even nonentities among the 
great men of England, he had 
been unanimously selected by 
both parties as Secretary of 
State for War, in the comfort- 
able certainty that though he 
might have no knowledge or 
experience whatever that could 
fit him for the post, he had also 
not a vestige of anything strong 
enough to be called a political 
conviction. And he was now 
Lord Wopsley of Wick, having, 
with every justification, taken 
his title from a village near the 
golf - course of which he had 
built himself a handsome yellow 
brick Gothic mansion fully ten 
years before. 

“But we must not be too 


precipitate!” he now cried 
gaily. ‘‘ We must not be pre- 
mature! We must remember 


that our good friends may 
already have promised the 
house to some one, Agatha!” 

“Oh, dearest Caroline, don’t 
say so!” cried Lady Wopsley. 
“Promise you won’t let it to 
any one else!” 

“JT think we can safely 
promise not to let it to any 
one else,” said Mrs Bellowes 
benignly. 

“ And might we see over it!” 
said Lady Wopsley, clasping 


her hands. ‘‘ Would it be too 
much trouble, dearest Caro- 
line ? ” 


So the Wopsleys of Wick 
saw over King’s Lodge. They 
went over everything inside 
and out, and louder and louder 
waxed their exclamations of 
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admiration and delight. These 
old friends had somehow never 
yet been asked to stay at 
King’s Lodge, so all was new 
to them, and they sang pzans 
of universal praise ; while Mrs 
Bellowes floated along unmoved 
and gracious, and the General 
brought up the rear in silence, 
listening to Lord Wopsley’s 
enthusiastic comments with ad- 
mirable self-command, and 
merely glancing at him with- 
out a word when he eestatically 
expatiated upon the beauty of 
the lodges. The General did 
not love the Wopsleys, but 
that was the least of the reasons 
which kept his ears strained 
to catch every sentence of the 
conversation proceeding be- 
tween the ladies in front. . 
They finished their inspec- 
tion in the cellars where the 
big furnaces stood, and re- 
turned to the oak parlour for 
tea, and Lady Wopsley sank 
joyfully into a chair, and looked 
round her with the light of 
possession already in her eye. 
“We take it, Caroline !”’ she 
cried. ‘We take it on the 
spot! It’s exactly what we 
want for a hunting-box, dear! 
There’s no hunting round 
Wopsley, and though, of course, 
Samuel and I don’t hunt, so 
many people do, and then the 
children—you can hardly ex- 
pect a boy to live up to the 
traditions of his rank, can you, 
unless he has hunted in his 
boyhood. We'll take it on the 
spot! Those beautiful big fur- 
haces have quite decided me ! 
I had feared the house might 
be a little cold—so high up, 
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you know, and these old places 
—I thought I felt just a little 
draught or two upstairs. But 
with all that lovely central 
heating——”’ 

“Do you perhaps mean the 
little cold air that passed us 
on the landing of the stairs ? ” 
said Mrs Bellowes, in her charm- 
ing indolent voice, as she poured 
out the tea with her usual 
grace. “Oh, that wasn’t a 
draught. That was the ghost. 
Do you like sugar in your tea, 
Agatha ? ” 

“That was the what?” said 
Lady Wopsley with a start. 

“Well, it’s said to be a 
ghost,” said Mrs Bellowes, hand- 
ing round the cups. ‘“ You 
could hardly expect an old 
place like this not to have 
ghosts, of course. It’s sup- 
posed to have several. It’s 
really quite well known in the 
countryside as a haunted house. 
Tea, Lord Wopsley ? ” 

“ Ghosts !” said Lady Wops- 
ley with a gasp, staring at Mrs 
Bellowes. ‘“‘ Not really, Caro- 
line!” 

“Tut, tut ! ” said Lord Wops- 
ley gaily. ‘‘ Who believes in 
such nonsense nowadays? I 
felt no draught upon the stairs ! 
And pray what kind of ghosts 
are they, Mrs Bellowes, that 
haunt you in such numbers ? ” 

“Oh, quite nice ghosts,” said 
Mrs Bellowes, smiling at him 
benignly. ‘‘ There’s wicked old 
Cramp Ditton, for instance. 
The people in the lodges say 
they often hear his coach and 
four crashing up the drive at 
midnight, as it used to do 
hundreds of years ago, to join 
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King Charles in one of his 
carousals. But I don’t see why 
he shouldn’t come up the drive 
if he wants to. He does no- 
body any harm. And then 
there’s the invisible ghost on 


the stairs, of course. But she 
matters still less. You never 
even hear her. Give Lord 


Wopsley the milk, Herbert 
dear.” 

“What do you do, then?” 
said Lady Wopsley, with an 
irrepressible shudder. 

** Oh, really almost nothing,” 
said Mrs Bellowes, graciously 
preoccupied with the wants of 
her guests. “At night they 
say you merely feel her passing 
near you, but in the daytime 
it is even less than that—no 
more than a little cold air 
suddenly blowing by. And 
sugar, Lord Wopsley ? ” 

“Ha, ha, how ridiculous!” 
said Lady Wopsley, with a 
rather hollow laugh. “ But— 
dearest Caroline—tell me—just 
for the interest of the thing—is 
this house really supposed to 
be haunted ? ” 

“Oh yes, it’s really supposed 


to be,” said Mrs Bellowes, 
smiling her kind encouraging 
smile. ‘But then, so are 


nearly all old places, you know. 
There’s nothing in that. Will 
you have some more cake, 
Agatha ? ” 

“And do you yourself be- 
lieve in all these wonderful 
tales, Mrs Bellowes?” said 
Lord Wopsley with a hearty 
laugh. 

“Oh, I——” said Mrs Bel- 
lowes benevolently, ‘but I 
suppose to any one who really 
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did believe in them, it would 
perhaps be rather an uncom- 
fortable house to live in. Do 
have another sandwich, Lord 
Wopsley. You've such a long 
drive before you.” 


“Yes, we have indeed,” said 
Lady Wopsley, getting up 
rather hurriedly. ‘I am afraid 


we ought to be going almost 
at once, Samuel. I’m so sorry, 
dearest Caroline, but I think 
perhaps we ought to go now. 
It’s such a long run up to 
town. Good-bye, and thank 
you so much for everything.” 

** And you will write?” said 
Mrs Bellowes, rising with grace 
to take farewell of her guests. 
“That is very nice. And if 
by any sad chance you do 
change your minds about the 
house, don’t forget that Mr 
Chealey of Cheltenham is by 
far the best agent to go to. 
He could find you any kind 
of Cotswold house, and we 
should be so pleased if you 
employed him. MHe’s s0 con- 
scientious and honest. Quite 
a unique little thing among 
house-agents, and almost a 
personal friend of our own.” 

When the General, still with 
the stern and silent courtesy 
in which he had punctiliously 
carried out his duties as host 
all the afternoon, had finally 
seen the Wopsleys off the 
premises and shut the front 
door upon them, he returned 
to the oak parlour and stood 
before the fire. 

“Do you mean to say,” he 
said, “that that woman really 
believes in ghosts ?—believes 0 
them so much that she would 
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actually be afraid to come 


here ? ” 

“T don’t know what Lady 
Wopsley of Wick believes in,” 
said Mrs Bellowes in her de- 
tached and placid voice. “I 
know what Agatha Topp used 
to believe.” 

“Good God! ” said the Gen- 
eral meditatively. He added 
after a moment, “‘ If she’s really 
ass enough for that, she 
wouldn’t stay in the house 
even if she could take it. 
She’d swallow every story she’d 
be stuffed with, and leave in 
a month. So _ those people 
needn’t be on our conscience, 
anyway,” said the General, 
pushing them off his with 
determination. 

“None of them is on mine,” 
said Mrs Bellowes with the 
serenity of one who has no 
need to push anything. “ Nor 
ever has been. Shall we go 
for a turn in the park before 
dinner, Herbert dear ? ” 

The gist of the subsequent 
outpouring of Lady Wopsley 
of Wick, whose tact was of a 
quality to be expected in Agatha 
Topp, may be more or less 
briefly repeated. 

“Samuel and I feel more 
dreadfully remorseful than we 
can say, dearest Caroline. We 
can only beg you to forgive us. 
We realise’ how terribly dis- 
appointed you will be after 
we had raised your hopes so 
high. But we are afraid we 
Should never be able to per- 
suade our servants to stay, 
dear. Of course, to educated 
people like you and I, the whole 
thing is merely nonsense, but 
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the lower classes are so terribly 
superstitious. Your own ser- 
vants have been with you so 
long that I expect they have 
got accustomed to living with 
ghosts, but really smart London 
servants are so different, aren’t 
they? They would never put 
up with them, and Samuel and 
I are afraid we should have 
endless trouble. But we felt 
that the least we could do 
after disappointing you so 
greatly was to employ the 
agent you asked us to, and we 
were so anxious to please you 
about it, dearest Caroline, that 
we actually went straight to 
Cheltenham from your house 
and saw him! We liked him 
so much. I thought him a 
perfect little pet, and Samuel 
was so pleased with his funny 
old-fashioned modest manners. 
He says he is swre he can find 
a house for us. But we feel 
8o apologetic, dearest Caroline,” 
&e., &e. 

“The lower classes are 80 
terribly superstitious,” said Mrs 
Bellowes benignly. 

And a day or two later the 
following advertisement ap- 


peared in all the county news- 
papers :— 
“NTR CHEALEY of Cheltenham 
has been commissioned by his 
client, Lord Wopsley of Wick, to state 
that Lord Wopsley desires to lease or 
buy a commodious residence in the 
Cotswolds, preferably modern, suit- 
able for a hunting-box. All further 
particulars of requirements to be 
obtained from Mr Chealey, 3 Billikin 
Street.” 


On the afternoon of the day 
after that advertisement ap- 
peared, a little figure came 
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trudging along the Cotswold 
lanes, and turned into the 
King’s Lodge gates, after a 
brief pause by the high hedges 
outside them for a hurried 
removal of the last speck of 
dust from a suit the nap of 
which was not on end. King’s 
Lodge lay quiet and grey be- 
tween its golden beeches as 
the little son of a generation 
broken by an anguish and 
knowledge never dreamed of 
by even the stormiest of the 
generations that have vanished 
since the building of those 
weathered walls, came up the 
long drive and past the playing 
fountain and paused again an 
instant to listen to the singing 
voice of the water. 

“When I think what I was 
feeling the last time I heard 
that!” said Mr Chealey to 
himself. Tears were in his 
eyes, but they were not tears 
of misery and exhaustion. 

He was coming to bring 
news so great that it could 
never have been conveyed in 
a letter. When it came to the 
point he found himself unable 
to convey it even in words. 
Once more Mr Chealey broke 
down in the old hall of King’s 
Lodge, but this time it was 
not because of a terror that 
unmanned him—it was because 
of a gratitude that overwhelmed 
him. On the appearance of 
the advertisement commissioned 
by Lord Wopsley of Wick, one 
of the oldest and best-known 
of those house and estate 
agencies in Cheltenham which 
had manifested their dislike 
of a new man trying to make 
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a beginning amongst them, had 
come hurriedly to the conclu- 
sion that a new man who ap- 
peared to be making so striking 
a beginning whether they dis- 
liked it or not, had better have 
something else manifested to 
him. It was their turn to 
approach Mr Chealey—not per- 
haps in quite so humble and 
faint a manner as Mr Chealey 
had once approached them, 
but still with considerable 
urgency and most gratifying 
politeness. They said it would 
give them the sincerest pleasure 
if Mr Chealey, bringing the 
goodwill of his numerous and 
distinguished clients with him, 
would consent to enter their 
firm in a permanent capacity 
on the most excellent and 
advantageous terms to him- 
self. 

Tears were streaming down 
Mr Chealey’s face as he inco- 
herently told his news—tears 
of such thankfulness and grat- 
itude that they could scarcely 
be distinguished from the smiles 
with which they were mingled. 
He was safe. He had been 
pulled out of the sucking quick- 
sands for good and all, and set 
upon his feet. He was not to 
be allowed to suffer for having 
left his little office stool to 
suffer to the best of his ability 
for what had almost appeared 
to him to be his duty in 1914. 
He was not to add one more to 
the millions who, at this most 
sorrowful moment of the world’s 
existence, sit fast bound in 
misery and iron, and find no 
help or hope from man. 

“ And me that thought that - 
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no one cared!” sobbed Mr 
Chealey. 

The King’s Lodge car took 
him back to Lorton Station 
after tea; and with him, on 
a slip of paper similar to those 
which had been reaching Billi- 
ken Street from time to time 
during the recent events, he 
bore a little statement to be 
used in case of need or further 
inquiries: “‘Mr Chealey is 
directed to announce that the 
residence of King’s Lodge is 
remaining in its present owner’s 
hands.” Its present owner 
stood a moment under the 
King’s Lodge portico watching 
the lights of his car travelling 
down the drive and turning 
with a flash out of the gates. 
The smooth whir of its journey- 
ing died farther and farther 
into the distance till it ceased 
altogether. The fresh still dark- 
ness of the autumn night arched 
over the quiet Cotswold coun- 
try, and the beautiful cry of 
the great white owl who lived 
in an old elm in the deer-park 
rose beyond the beeches as he 
floated past them. 

“Well, that’s a good thing 
done!” said the General. He 
shut the doors and went back 
to the tea-table in front of the 
log-fire that blazed on the 
hearth of the hall. Mrs Bel- 
lowes, her charming head rest- 
ing comfortably against the 
cushions of her arm-chair, was 
sitting in reposeful ease watch- 
ing the flames, and the General 
dropped into a chair on the 
Opposite side of the hearth 


and took out his cigarette- 
case, 
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“ That’s a good thing done, 
Caroline!” he repeated with 
satisfaction. ‘And a thing 
well worth the doing. There’s 
one ex-soldier off the roads 
anyway !” 

“And I’m so glad we did 
it the way we did it, dear,” 
murmured Mrs Bellowes in her 
serene reflective voice. 

** What ? ” said the General, 
pausing with his match-box in 
his hand. “ Glad we did it the 
way we did it! Then I must 
strongly disagree with you, 
Caroline! The only thing I 
hesitated over for a moment 
was the doing of it in the way 
we had to do it! And Chealey 
hesitated about it too, and it 
did him credit. For anything 
less than the thing we did it 
for I wouldn’t have done it at 
all. But if the same circum- 
stances arose again, I’d do 
exactly the same thing again 
—to-morrow.” 

Mrs Bellowes said nothing. 
She watched in indolent silence 
the flames springing, in gold 
and rose, like the colour of the 
beeches, from the piled beech- 
logs under the great stone 
canopy of the hearth. 

** And I’m especially pleased,” 
resumed the General, proceeding 
to extract a match from his 
match-box, “that it’s hap- 
pened to be such a decent little 
chap as Chealey that we’ve 
managed to help. I’d have 
helped him anyhow, of course, 
but it’s been a real pleasure 
to play the Good Samaritan to 
so right-minded a little fellow 
as Chealey.” 

“And if we hadn’t done it 
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the way we did it,’ said Mrs 
Bellowes’ idle soft voice, “‘ we 
could never have made the 
Levites cross the road and do 
it too.” 

The General’s match paused 
in mid-air. He gazed at his 
wife in blank astonishment. 

“Never have made the Le- 
vites cross the road and do it 
too!” he repeated. ‘Good 
God, Caroline, what on earth 
are you talking about ? ”’ 

“Well, not only the Levites, 
of course,” said Mrs Bellowes 
with reflective grace; ‘“ they 
practically all came trundling 
over—even the house-agents 
who first went by on the other 
side. I don’t think any of 
them really got past altogether, 
except perhaps the one that 
wept in the drive.” 

The General slowly laid his 
unstruck match down on the 
table near him. He sat in 
silence, gazing at his wife. 
His mind was absorbedly tra- 
velling back over two lines at 
once—the half-forgotten details 
of the story of the Good 
Samaritan, and the long pro- 
cession of Mr Chealey’s orders- 
to-view. Back it went—from 
Mr Samuel Solomons to the 
Priests of nature and the stout 
Surbitites, who, as they were 
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so anxious to assure everybody, 
had miraculously made an im- 
mense fortune in the war with- 
out profiteering once. 

“TI think it’s so nice that 
we've been able to bring a few 
of them over at any rate,” 
went on Mrs Bellowes’ leisurely 
lazy accents. “It amused me 
so very much to see them 
trundling across. Not that 
they quite knew what they 
were doing, of course,” she 
added, her faintly-amused eyes 
still watching the splendid 
flames of the beech-logs. “They 
thought, poor dears, that they 
were merely travelling here 
comfortably along their own 
side of the road to take a 
charming house for themselves 
to live in—a house that they 
wouldn’t have been able to 
take at all if we hadn’t won 
the war. But all they were 
really doing was to cross the 
road to help a little ex-soldier 
on to his feet again out of the 
ditch.” 

The General sat a moment 
longer looking at Mrs Bellowes. 
Then a grim smile slowly spread 
over his countenance. He 
picked up the match again, 
lit his cigarette, and sat smok- 
ing and surveying the fire. 

EVELYNE BUXTON. 
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FROM THE OUTPOSTS. 


EGYPT—MARCH-APRIL 1919. 


Earty in March 1919 the 
Egyptian Nationalists decided 
that the time was ripe to drive 
the British from the valley of 
the Nile. The staple food- 
stuffs of the poor were at famine 
prices, and Nationalist pro- 
paganda that the British were 
the cause of this spread like 
wildfire from Alexandria to 
Assiut. 

The British were demobilis- 
ing; aeroplanes were in pack- 
ing-cases ready for shipment 
to the Caucasus; the last of 
the Australian cavalrymen with 
their saddlery were on trans- 
ports in the canal, and their 
horses were being auctioned 
on the shore; and the fleet of 
the Inland Water Transport 
was immobile along the banks 
of the Nile. This, indeed, was 
the moment for action — the 
last of the British Expedition- 
ary Force was withdrawing of 
its own accord; the patriots of 
Egypt would, by forcible sug- 
gestion, see to it that the re- 
maining British, bag and bag- 
gage, followed suit. They were 


just a little previous, however : 
ignorant and half-fed peasants 
were persuaded to commit a 
series of atrocities; isolated 
Englishmen were murdered ; 
and a leave party of unarmed 
British troops had their throats 
cut at Assiut, and their blood 
drunk by a crowd of the city 
scum, already mad with arak. 
Rails were torn up and tele- 
graph-wires cut, but the wire- 
less flashed its messages. The 
aeroplanes were unpacked, the 
cavalry disembarked, and the 
personnel from the Royal Navy 
at Alexandria started up the 
engines of the Inland Water 
Transport. 

Thus a repetition of the 
wholesale horrors of the Indian 
Mutiny was arrested ; but com- 
plete control was never estab- 
lished, the Alexandrian mob 
was never cowed, and the 
attacks on isolated English- 
men never ceased. Never, never 
were the minds of men who 
cared for the good name of 
England so tortured as during 
those days. 


i, 


Bland was in the police; 
he was stationed in Cairo, 
and his life during those days 
was, to put it mildly, “ hell.” 
Between his office at the police 
headquarters, the liaison room 


at Army Headquarters in the 
Savoy, the morning conferences, 
the afternoon conferences, the 
evening and midnight confer- 
ences, the rush to get into full 
uniform to be present at an 
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important function where the 
chances were more than even 
that he would receive a bullet 
between the shoulders, the hur- 
ried lunch at the Turf Club, 
interrupted by a message that 
an important funeral had been 
mistaken for an illegal proces- 
sion by an Australian patrol 
and dispersed, not without a 
few broken heads amongst the 
mourners, the twenty-four hours 
did not allow of ten minutes’ 
relaxation. Added to this was 
the ever-present fear that at 
any hour his men might quietly 
—it would all be done in good 
order—fold up their uniforms, 
place their side-arms on the 
pegs in their rooms, march 
away, and disappear among the 
Cairene crowd. The Egyptian 
officer cadets had done it thus, 
leaving a respectful letter to 
their beloved Irish Command- 
ant, Herbert Pasha; and de- 
tachments of Egyptian troops, 
under orders for the Upper Nile, 
had refused to embark. How 
long would the police force 
respond to their chief’s appeal 
to do their duty and leave the 
question of politics to others ? 

There was one part of Bland’s 
work—to him perhaps the most 
important—which was carried 
out only with some difficulty— 
the organisation of his secret 
agents. 

The best of these—Greeks, 
Armenians, and Egyptians 
themselves—dealt only direct 
with Bland. They would not 
trust themselves to risk black- 
mail on the part of the per- 
sonnel of the police, and ar- 
rangements had therefore to 


be made to meet these individu- 
als under circumstances which 
would in no way compromise 
them. 

The flats of Bland’s friends 
were as often as not convenient 
meeting-places, and this after- 
noon, between five and seven 
o’clock, my flat in the Sharia 
Suliman Pasha was to be such 
@ rendezvous. 

At a quarter to five Bland 
arrived. He was in flannels, 
and his face and manner 
showed traces of the past three 
weeks. He gulped down some 
tea which I had ready for him, 
lighted a cigarette, and then, 
wondering which of his men 
would turn up during the next 
hour, we went out on to the 
balcony overlooking the street, 
almost opposite the Mohammed 
Ali Club. 

As we came out on the bal- 
cony a closed Daimler car 
pulled up, and a slight elderly 
man with white hair got out 
and entered the club. 

“‘ There,” said Bland, “ goes 
the one of all the British 
in this country for whom the 
Egyptians have the slightest 
real regard. You will seldom 
meet him except en intime, or 
oceasionally, perhaps, at the 
Residency. He is growing old 
—more’s the pity for England 
—and spends most of his time 
among his birds and flowers at 
Matarieh. 

“For him and his daughter 
prince and fellah would do 
anything; they ask his advice, 
they tell him their troubles. 
From the disposal of a coffee- 
pot which belonged to the 
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village postman’s grandmother, 
who died suddenly, to advising 
Abba II. as to the best way 
out of his difficulties with the 
Consul-General—all, great and 
small, have come to him; and 
why? Because he takes an 
unselfish interest, his time is 
theirs, he knows their lan- 
guage, thoughts, and customs.” 

And then Bland fell to musing 
on the chances England was 
missing in the East. 

“ At present,”’ he said, “ there 
is no place except at Matarieh 
where England can get into 
touch with the pulse of this 
country. That you can deal 
with realities and do great 
things in offices, at official 
council meetings, and by issu- 
ing proclamations, is impossible 
in the East. The French realise 
this, the Italians realise this— 
but the English never. The 
British advisers, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, even the High 
Commissioner himself, what can 
they do? They can issue 
orders, use force, and carry 
out the routine of their offices, 
but as for inspiring any feeling 
except that of bitterness—they 
cannot do it. And the British 
officials, what are their lives ? 
Office routine, home ona bicycle, 
and then the Gezireh Club. 
The best class of Egyptian sees 
nothing admirable in this. 
‘Office routine,’ he says, ‘is 
the life of a clerk; nobody 
would ride a bicycle who was 
worth anything better; and 
as for playing games of ball 
with his women-folk at Gezireh 
—well! a life for children— 
not for serious men of affairs.’ 
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Should an Egyptian be granted 
an interview with a British 
official, it is an experience much 
like travelling in the London 
tube. He is hustled in and 
hurried out, and the whole 
time there is an atmosphere 
of ‘be careful to get out at 
once when the car stops.’ This 
won’t do in the East. Coffee 
and cigarettes and an atmos- 
phere of pleasant companion- 
ship—this is when the Eastern 
mind will unbosom itself. In 
the French and Italian Agencies 
this is realised—the Pasha is 
received as he expects to be. 
Young Italians and French- 
men, with little behind them 
except money, manners, and 
attractive wives, play this part 
for their country if they can 
do nothing else. Whom do 
you meet in the palaces in 
Cairo and up the Nile, on 
Pashas’ house-boats or dining 
at the Khedivial — Italians, 
French, and Greeks, but these 
days never an Englishman. 
And the Egyptian princes are 
not mean creatures; most of 
them are proud of their Turk- 
ish and Circassian blood. And 
whom do we let them meet ? 
Penniless British officials, who 
are unable to return suitably 
any hospitality they may re- 
ceive, or the racing touts and 
trainers of Zeitoun and Alex- 
andria. Why was Cromer pro- 
tected on his departure by 
troops armed with ball car- 
tridges, and why was Kitchener 
the best-loved man in Egypt 
after six months as Consul- 
General? The former never 
forgot that he was a hard- 
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headed business man, while 
the latter, without losing the 
best traits of the English char- 
acter, became part of the East. 

‘Kitchener may have shocked 
British officialdom by his meth- 
ods of acquiring blue china, but 
within four months he had 
made friends for England where 
before there had been nothing 
but bitterness and contempt.” 

Further soliloquy was sud- 
denly interrupted by the open- 
ing of the door, and the entrance 
of one Roupin, an Armenian, 
whose face showed traces of 
excitement. 

*“‘ This is a wonderful world,”’ 
he said—‘‘ most wonderful. I 
have seen a thing to-day which 
is only possible once — never 
again.” 

He sat down, and without 
waiting for encouragement 
started off :— 

“You know that yesterday 
there were rumours that crowds 
would assemble at Matarieh 
and Zeitoun, and then march 
on Cairo to sack the Armenian 
quarter, and that English troops 
with armoured cars were sent 
to form a protecting cordon. 
Well, last night I went out to 
Zeitoun and waited, taking 
many cups of coffee and cigar- 
ettes in the café by the station. 
Sure enough something was 
astir. Three parties of effendis 
in motors kept meeting near 
the station and then driving 
off in different directions. There 
seemed to be a large number 
of low persons of the type of 
carriers and carters about the 
streets, and these would as- 
semble in knots and then slouch 


off again. I went on to Matarieh 
and found the same there, Ag 
a feeler I asked a station porter 
at what time the true believers 
were to assemble, and at once 
he answered me: ‘ At sunrise 
to-morrow, praise Allah! for 
the effendis have not shown 
the liberality they promised 
when they persuaded the poor 
man to leave his work; but 
there will be riches enough for 
all,’ he added, ‘ when the houses 
of the infidel are entered,’ 
With that the porter sauntered 
off. So,” said Roupin, “I 
walked to the town and stayed 
the night with some of my 
people. They also had heard 
the rumours of trouble, and 
believed that the carpenters 
and firewood-sellers had been 
busy preparing clubs, which 
were stored in their yards 
ready for distribution. 

“I suggested warning the 
police and troops, but my 
friends pleaded with me not 
to do this, as their Moslem 
neighbours would know whence 
the information had come, and 
they would be marked down, 
whereas if nothing were said 
they were likely to go un- 
injured. Ah,” said Roupin, 
“it has been ever thus with 
my father’s people. The in- 
dividual, thinking to secure 
himself, will allow hundreds 
of his fellow-Armenians to be 
massacred, and he only re 
grets when he finds that his 
efforts to save himself have 
been of no avail, and he too 
is led off to be slaughtered. 
No co-operation, no loyalty to 
each other or to their friends. 
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How many times have the 
Moslems not played on this ? 
I listened to their pleading 
and said nothing. 

“JT was out before sunrise 
this morning, and soon the 
whole place was astir with 
men hurrying towards the open 
place in front of the Mosque. 
Matarieh is only small, but 
there must have been fully 
two thousand men, mostly 
armed, as my friends had 
warned me. The crowd kept 
increasing in numbers, but there 
was no movement—evidently 
a leader was expected. Stu- 
dents there were in numbers 
from the El Azhar, who were 
doing their best to inflame 
the minds of the ignorant. 
The Egyptian, Turkish, French, 
and Italian flags were dis- 
tributed, and a number of 
low-class Italians were among 
the crowd. The latter, who 
were going about arm-in-arm 
with some Egyptian students 
just home from Italy, were 
laughing and taunting the 
crowd with having the British 
as their masters. Suddenly 
there was silence, and I felt 
myself pinned in, and being 
carried forward in a most help- 
less manner. 

“A moment later I was able 
to look round, and there, not 
thirty yards from me, in the 
centre of the crowd, laughing 
and talking to those on either 
side, was an Englishwoman, 
riding a white Arab pony, and 
followed by a Soudanese orderly. 
I could not believe my senses, 
but it was true enough. There 
she was in a long white riding- 
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coat, with a white sun-hat. 
‘You are making merry this 
day, my friend,’ I heard her 
say in Arabic to a burly ham- 
mal. ‘ Ya sitt,” he replied in 
a sheepish way; ‘it is the 
truth.’ ‘If these are happy 
hours,’ she said to another, 
‘tell me where you go and 
what you intend, so that I 
may join you. Where are your 
leaders?’ ‘It is but a pro- 
cession,’ replied the man, 
‘Good, very good!’ laughed 
the lady; ‘we English like 
processions—I will join you.’ 
Wherever a knot of men asseme 
bled there she went. ‘Oh, 
Yussuf Effendi ’—to a tele- 
graph clerk—‘ and what is this 
you are doing without telling 
an old friend like me?’ ‘Oh, 
lady,’ he replied, ‘this is no 
place for you. To-day the 
people are filled with thoughts 
of their wrongs, and are not 
responsible. They now only 
await orders from the Capital.’ 
‘They come! they come!’ 
cried the crowd; and all eyes 
were turned to a motor which 
arrived with three young effen- 
dis. The white pony, with its 
rider, was at the car before its 
occupants could descend. ‘ And 
who are you that you come to 
the people of Matarieh, and 
what message bring you ? These 
people are my friends, and to- 
day I would share their joys 
and sorrows. Tell me, I pray, 
what message you bring, or go 
back whence you came!’ Then 
addressing the crowd she asked, 
‘Tell me, friends, are these 
the leaders for whom you wait, 
these boys with hands like 
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women; are these the men 
who would lead you to deeds 
which would find favour in the 
sight of God ?’ 

“ There were murmurs among 
the crowd, and here and there 
a jeer directed at the occu- 
pants of the motor-car. The 
lady in white knew the crowd. 
‘Oh, men of Matarieh, is it 
your wish that these strangers 
stay with us? You know me, 
and I know you, and I tell 
you they are impostors. Let 
them know your wish.’ ‘Go,’ 
shouted the crowd—‘ go whence 
you came. Find fools else- 
where to follow you, but not 
in Matarieh.’ The effendis were 
embarrassed ; they tried to de- 
scend, but a restive Arab pony 
on one side and a surging crowd 
on the other made this an 
impossible undertaking. One 
attempted to make an address, 
and some of their supporters 
tried to reach them. But the 
crowd had found its true leader. 
‘They are impostors,’ it roared. 
‘ The truth is with the Sitti. Go 
back, you sons of dogs, and 
show not again your faces in 
Matarieh.’ The effendis saw 
that they had lost the day—it 
was a new experience being 
taken to task in front of the 
crowd, whom they had pre- 
viously held so easily with a 
few extravagant promises. They 
knew that they were beaten, 
and they drove off, followed by 
jeers and curses. ‘And now, 
friends,’ said the lady, ‘I will 
send and ask our friend the 
English General at Zeitoun to 
spend the day with us, and I 
would ask my aged father 
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too, but that he had matters 
of importance that call him 
elsewhere.’ Scribbling a line 
on a card, she called her 
Soudanese orderly. ‘Oh, Mah- 
mond,’ she said, ‘ take this to 
the Liwa at Zeitoun, and tell 
him we await his arrival in the 
square by the mosque.’ 

“The orderly galloped off, 
and I expected to see the crowd 
disperse ; but no—the lady in 
white rode among them, ad- 
dressing most as old friends. 
‘We will meet the Liwa,’ she 
said, ‘and show him how the 


people of Matarieh can enjoy 


a day while the rest of the 
world grumbles like a scolding 
wife. Bring your flags around 
me, and make haste, so that 
we may be ready when His 
Excellency arrives.’ The crowd 
surged as near as it dared to 
the heels of the lady’s white 
pony. Another note was writ- 
ten. ‘Oh, Sadik!’ she called 
to a boy, ‘make haste with 
this note to the lady who lives 
with me in my father’s house, 
and bring me quickly that which 
she will hand thee.’ Then the 
crowd were marshalled, not 
word of remonstrance, but will- 
ingness to do all they were 
asked. ‘By Allah, she is the 
mistress of all that is magnifi- 
cent; may God protect her, 
said admiring voices among 
the crowd. Those of the 
crowd who carried flags were 
spaced apart, and around each 
was gathered a part of the 
remainder, so that each with 
a flag became the leader of 4 
group. The square was filled 
to overflowing, and the side 
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streets were surging with an 
eager crowd. The lady and 


the white pony were every- 
where. On her approach lab- 
ourers and carters did their 
best to assume what in their 
opinion was a military atti- 
tude ; some attempted a salute, 
while the flagmen called on 
their followers to be silent. 
‘Silence, sons of all that is 
vile; listen and obey.’ The 
boy who had been sent to the 
lady’s home soon returned with 
a parcel, which proved to be 
an English flag. This was 
quickly attached to a suitable 
pole, from which a Turkish 
banner was hurriedly torn, and, 
carried by a hammal of huge 
proportions, was to be seen 
above the crowd wherever the 
lady might be. The standard- 
bearer, elevated among the 
heroes by the task confided to 
him, brushed aside all and 
sundry, with praises of the sitt, 
and curses on his fellows of 
present, past, and future gener- 
ations. ‘We will now move 
out to meet His Excellency. 
Oh, Zaid effendi, lead on your 
party along the road to Zeitoun, 
and you, oh Hasan, follow ; and 
you and you,’ naming the 
leaders of the different parties. 
The lady herself then moved 
on ahead with her standard- 
bearer, and the square emptied 
itself, the people following in 
orderly parties and with a 
dignified silence. 

“Well clear of the town 
and past the palace of the great 
Prince Yousef Kamil, the crowd 
was again marshalled in line, 
just in time to receive the 
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British General who arrived in 
answer to the lady’s message. 
The lady rode up and down 
the line. ‘Oh, men of Matarieh, 
when His Excellency arrives 
show your pleasure, and wel- 
come him.’ Final instructions 
were given, and as the General 
reached this parade, flags were 
waved, and cries of ‘ Welcome ’ 
and ‘May Allah bless Your 
Excellency ’ burst from a thou- 
sand lusty throats. Then there 
was an inspection and certain 
individuals were called by name 
and introduced to the General. 
Again the lady addressed the 
crowd, saying, ‘It is His Ex- 
cellency’s wish that we go out 
into the desert, far from the 
town, and that there the strong 
and fleet among you show their 
prowess. Those who surpass 
their fellows will be rewarded 
from His Excellency’s munifi- 
cence.’ This was greeted with 
shouts of joy, and this crowd, 
only a few hours before thirst- 
ing for the blood of the infidel, 
was quickly formed into a 
column, and, led by a British 
General and the lady on the 
white pony, started off}across 
the desert towards the sand- 
hills. 

“A mile away a largish 
hollow in the ground formed 
a promising arena, and there 
the column halted. Already 
the fat ones and sleek among 
those who formed the column 
were beginning to tail off, but 
they soon caught up and squat- 
ted around the outer edge of 
the hollow; while those who 
wished to compete in wrest- 
ling and sword-stick were being 
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paired off by a hastily im- 
provised committee. The play 
waxed fast and furious. Among 
the crowd were strangers to 
Matarieh, and these and their 
backers brought the necessary 
zest into the competitions. The 
flag- poles formed excellent 
single-sticks, and many were 
the bruised heads and shoulders. 
Then there were races,—a cele- 
brated runner from the Fayoun 
was there. He had won the 
race and completed the course 
a second time before the best 
local runner had even neared 
the winning-post. Then had 
he dashed to where the lady 
was standing and flung him- 
self at her feet, where he 
remained until she bade him 
rise with the words, ‘Oh, Mas- 
ter of Speed! arise and tell 
me thy wish.’ ‘Oh, lady,’ he 
said, ‘it is that I should be a 
slave in thy father’s house.’ 
“The games were over, the 
jeers against the vanquished 
had subsided, and those who 
had won had been rewarded 
from the General’s liberality. 
The flagmen again took their 
posts as directed by the lady, 
and again the column was on 
the march, making a detour 
which brought them back to 
the town of Matarieh from the 
north-east. As the outskirts 
were passed there were many 
who fell out by the roadside, 
asking for water in the name of 
God. The fat and the sleek 
stretched themselves under the 
nearest shade trees, and among 
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them the vendors of sherbet 
and water did well. But there 
was still a goodly number who 
arrived back at the square in 
front of the mosque. Again 
the crowd was marshalled, again 
the flagmen lined up in front, 
‘Oh, my friends,’ said the 
lady in white, ‘before we go 
to our homes we must thank 
His Excellency for having 
shared our joys with us this 
day. Evilly-disposed persons 
have spoken evil in His Hx- 
cellency’s ears regarding the 
people of Matarieh, but now 
with his own eyes he has seen 
and with his own ears he has 
heard, and now he knows where 
lies the truth.’ ‘ It is the truth,’ 
shouted the crowd ; ‘ the truth 
is with the sitt. Curses on the 
heads of evil-doers ; may their 
souls perish.’ With the waving 
of flags and shouts of ‘ Excel- 
lency ’ and ‘ Hs sitt’ the crowd 
dispersed, some few rushing up 
to touch the edge of the lady’s 
coat with their lips.” 

The Armenian Roupin had 
continued this uninterrupted. 
He finished up breathless, say- 
ing, “This wonderful thing 
you will not believe; but, sirs, 
I assure you I have seen it 
with my own eyes.” 

“I do believe it,” said Bland. 
‘“‘T can believe every word of 
it.” Turning to me he said, 
“The lady on the white pony 
is the daughter of the old gentle- 
man we saw entering the club 


about an hour ago.” 
Hasta. 
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VAGABOND IMPRESSIONS. 


ROUSSEAU AND BOSWELL. 


BY ST JOHN LUCAS. 


THE discovery of any docu- 
ments which throw new light 
on the meeting between one 
of the most tragic and one of 
the most comic figures in 
eighteenth - century literature 
should be a matter of rejoicing 
for all lovers of letters. In 
his will the great Boswell ap- 
pointed Sir William Forbes, 
Bart., the Reverend Mr Temple, 
and Edmond Malone, Esquire, 
as his literary executors; but 
these wicked men never met. 
Boswell’s manuscripts were 
handed over to his family, and 
were apparently all destroyed, 
with the exception of the so- 
called ‘Commonplace Book ’ 
(published in 1874), and another 
note-book containing journals 
used in writing the ‘ Life of 
Johnson.’ In a volume called 
‘Young Boswell,’ published a 
month or two ago, Mr Chauncey 
B. Tinker of Yale gives ex- 
tracts from the note - book 
which afford an interesting pic- 
ture of Boswell’s methods ; he 
quotes also from some unpub- 
lished letters which the prince 
of interviewers wrote to Jean- 
Jacques at the end of 1764. 
Mr Tinker remarks that the 
period 1764-1765 has hitherto 
been almost a blank page in 
Boswell’s history. As a matter 
of fact, the story of the visit 
to Motiers is given in fairly 


full detail by Lord Morley in 
the second volume of his classic 
‘Rousseau.’ But Boswell’s self- 
introductory letter is new and 
wonderful. 

It was in July 1762 that 
Rousseau came to Motiers, in 
the principality of Neuch&tel, 
after his expulsion from Ber- 
nese territory by a decree of 
its Government, which, like 
the Council of Geneva, dis- 
approved of ‘Emile’ and the 
‘Contrat Social.’ Neuchatel 
was part of the dominions of 
that sagacious monarch, Fred- 
erick, King of Prussia; the 
Governor of the principality 
was George Keith, Lord Maris- 
chal, then an old man (he had 
taken part in the Jacobite 
rising of 1715), a Scot of the 
highest character, and a faith- 
ful and generous friend to his 
illustrious and unfortunate 
guest. There seemed to be 
some prospect that Rousseau 
had at last found an abiding 
haven of refuge. Soon, how- 
ever, there came to share it 
the woman who had been the 
evil genius of his life and the 
mother of his forsaken children. 

By the time Boswell came 
to visit him all his best work 
had been written. The ‘ Nou- 
velle Héloise ’ had appeared in 
1761, the ‘ Contrat Social’ and 
‘Emile’ in 1762, the ‘ Lettres 
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de la Montagne’ in 1763. He 
was near the height of his 
fame, and had already ex- 
perienced many of the incon- 
veniences derived from it. 
‘Emile’ was burnt in Paris 
by the public executioner, and 
an order was issued for its 
author’s arrest. Similar com- 
pliments were paid to the 
‘Lettres de la Montagne’ in 
Paris (together with Voltaire’s 
‘Dictionnaire Philosophique ’), 
at the Hague, and at Geneva. 
Rousseau had exposed himself 
to the enmity of the philoso- 
phers and freethinkers as well 
as to the rancour of the ortho- 
dox. Christophe de Beaumont, 
by the divine compassion Arch- 
bishop of Paris, Duke of St 
Cloud, peer of France, Com- 
mander of the Order of the 
Holy Ghost, had condescended 
to launch invectives against 
him in a manifesto eloquently 
described by Lord Morley as 
“one of those hateful docu- 
ments in which bishops, Catho- 
lic and Protestant, have been 
wont for the last century and 
a half to hide with swollen 
bombastic phrase their dead 
and decomposing ideas.” The 
persecution mania, not with- 
out a reason, had begun to 
cloud Rousseau’s brain and to 
poison his mind. 

But the period of his exist- 
ence at Motiers was on the 
whole more peaceful than any 
other in his life except the 
years at Annecy with his 
“‘chére maman,” Madame de 
Warens. He botanised, he 
spent long hours in lonely 
meditation, he received many 
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visitors—too many for his com- 
fort,—he acquired the art of 
making pillow-lace, and wag 
admitted to Communion by 
the local pastor. He walked 
the earth in Armenian costume, 
with a furred bonnet on his 
head. He corresponded with 
the great. Gibbon was then 
in Lausanne, where “time, 
absence, and the habit of a 
new life’ were healing the 
wounds inflicted by his fruit- 
less love affair with Mlle. de 
Curchod. “My cure was ac- 
celerated,’’ writes Gibbon in 
his memoirs, “by a faithful 
report of the tranquillity and 
cheerfulness of the lady her- 
self’; but the report was 
perhaps not so faithful as he 
liked to imagine, for a Swiss 
pastor who knew the lady 
implied to Rousseau that Gib- 
bon had behaved rather badly. 
“‘ She has written me a letter,” 
he concluded, “which made 
my heart ache”; and he 
asked Rousseau to intercede 
for her with Gibbon. Rousseau 
refused, adding sternly: “le 
refroidissement de M. Gibbon 
me fait mal penser de lui; j’ai 
revu son livre (l’Essai sur 
V’étude de la Littérature). I 
y court aprés lesprit; il sy 
guinde. M. Gibbon n’est pas 
mon homme ; je ne puis croire 
qu’il soit celui de Mademoiselle 
Curchod. Qui ne sent pas son 
prix n’est pas digne delle; 
mais qui le peut sentir et s’e0 
détache est un homme & mé 
priser”? (Sainte-Beuve, ‘Cat- 
series du Lundi,’ viii. 440). 
This is a characteristic example 
of Rousseau’s capacity for esti- 
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mating sensibly the affairs of 
other persons whilst remaining 
perfectly demented with re- 
gard to his own. There is no 
record, I believe, that Gibbon 
visited him subsequently. 

Boswell, when he went to 
Motiers, was twenty-four years 
old, and had already been—or 
imagined himself to have been 
—in love on several occasions. 
One of his recent adventures 
was an affair at Utrecht with a 
certain Mile. Isabella de Zuylen, 
a sprightly and clever young 
woman with a talent for conic 
sections and for composing ro- 
mantic analyses of her own 
character. Boswell, who had 
read and greatly admired the 
‘Nouvelle Héloise,’ was eager 
to consult the author of that 
famous and long-winded bre- 
viary of the passions—eager 
also, perhaps, to parade his 
own precocious experience. 
Lord Marischal seems to have 
warned Boswell not to intrude 
on Rousseau’s privacy, but, 
of course, Boswell was in- 
domitable. On 3rd December 
1764 he composed his magnifi- 
cent letter of introduction. 


“ MONSIEUR,—I am a gentle- 
man of an old Scots family. 


You know my rank. I am 
twenty-four years old. You 
know my age. It is sixteen 


months since I left Great 
Britain, completely insular, 
knowing hardly a word of 
French. I have been in Hol- 
land and Germany, but not 
yet in France. You will there- 
fore excuse my language. I 
am on my travels, and have 
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a genuine desire to perfect 
myself. I have come here in 
the hope of seeing you... . 

“I present myself, sir, as a 
man of unique merit, as a man 
with a sensitive heart, a spirit 
lively yet melancholy. Ah! if 
all I have suffered gives me no 
special merit in the eyes of 
M. Rousseau, why was I ever 
so created, and why did he 
ever write as he has done ? 

*“Do you ask me for letters 
of recommendation? Is there 
need of any with a man like 
you? An introduction is neces- 
sary in the world of affairs, in 
order to protect those who 
have no insight for impostors. 
But, sir, can you, who have 
studied human nature, be de- 
ceived in a man’s character ? 
My idea of you is this: aside 
from the unknowable essence 
of the human soul, you have 
a perfect knowledge of all the 
principles of body and mind ; 
their actions, their sentiments, 
in short, of whatever they can 
accomplish or acquire in the 
way of influence over man. 
In spite of all this, sir, I dare 
to present myself before you. 
I dare to submit myself to the 
proof. In cities and courts 
where there is a numerous 
society, it is possible to dis- 
guise one’s self; it is possible 
even to dazzle the eyes of the 
greatest philosophers. But I 
put myself to the severest 
proof. It is in the silence and 
the solitude of your hallowed 
retreat that you shall judge of 
me: think you that in such 
circumstances I should be cap- 
able of dissimulation ? 
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“Your writings, sir, have 
softened my heart, raised my 
spirits, and kindled my imagin- 
ation. Believe me, you will be 
glad to see me. You know Scots 
pride. Sir, I come to you to 
make myself worthy to belong 
to a nation that has produced 
a Fletcher of Saltoun and an 
Earl Marischal. Pardon me, 
sir, but I am moved! I can 
no longer refrain myself. O 
beloved St Preux! Inspired 
Mentor! Eloquent and ami- 
able Rousseau! I have a pre- 
sentiment that a noble friend- 
ship is to be born this day. .. . 

“TI have much to say to 
you. Although but a young 
man, I have had a variety of 
experiences, with which you 
will be impressed. I am in 
serious and delicate circum- 
stances, and am most ardently 
desirous of having the counsels 
of the author of ‘ La Nouvelle 
Héloise.’ If you are the bene- 
volent man that I think you, 
you will not hesitate to bestow 
them upon me. Open your 
door then, sir, to a man who 
dares to say that he deserves 
to enter there. Trust a unique 
foreigner. You will never re- 
pent it... .” 


A unique foreigner indeed. 
Who, as Mr Tinker remarks, 
could refuse such a request ? 
The interview took place, and 
Boswell seems to have induced 
Rousseau to talk by means of 
his usual method—that of pro- 
pounding problems which he 
knew to be of interest to his 
victim, and of demanding ad- 
vice upon them. Hypochon- 
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dria, love affairs, flute-playing, 
questions of honour—any of 
these subjects could be safely 
relied on to elicit the theories 
of one who was own child to 
melancholy, had been the lover 
of many women, was a mediocre 
musician, and a most ponti- 
fical teacher of conduct. 
What Rousseau thought of 
his amazing visitor is not 
known, but he certainly re- 
ceived him with kindness. “Tl 
y a des points ot nos 4mes 
sont liés,” he observed, to 
Boswell’s everlasting delight. 
In short, from the interviewer's 
standpoint, the meeting was 
a great success. The sage 
Lord Marischal, however, seems 
to have been fearful of its 
effects. ‘“‘I only hope,” he 
wrote to Rousseau, “that he 
may not fall into the hands of 
people who will turn his head; 
he was very pleased with the 
reception you gave him.” 
Boswell seems to have. man- 
aged to make a friend of 
Thérése le Vasseur, Rousseau’s 
“‘ gouvernante,” for he con- 
cludes one of his letters with 
the following remarkable allu- 
sion to her: ‘You will not 
take offence if I write occasion- 
ally to Mile. Vasseur. I swear 
that I have no intention of 
carrying off your duenna. | 
sometimes form romantic plans, 
never impossible plans.” Even 
Rousseau must have smiled at 
this; but a year later, when 
he went to England with David 
Hume, he allowed Boswell the 
privilege of escorting Thérese 
across the Channel—an arrange 
ment of which Hume did not 
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approve. “This young gentle- 
man,” he wrote, “very good- 
humoured, very agreeable, and 
very mad, has such a rage for 
literature that I dread some 
circumstance fatal to our 
friend’s honour. You remem- 
ber the story of Terentia, who 
was first married to Cicero, 
then to Sallust, and at last 
in her old age married a young 
nobleman, who imagined that 
she must possess some secret 
which would convey to him 
eloquence and genius.”” How- 
ever, Boswell does not appear 
to have imitated the young 
nobleman. 

The chief practical result of 
Boswell’s wonderful letter was 
his expedition to Corsica. There 
had been insurrections against 
the Genoese rule in that island 
since 1729; in 1755 General 
Paoli defeated the Genoese, 
and drafted a scheme of gov- 
ernment for his compatriots. 
Rousseau wrote in glowing 
terms of the scheme (‘ Contrat 
Social,’ ii. x.), and was invited 
by the Corsican leaders in 1764 
to help them with his advice. 
He was flattered, and resolved 
‘to go and live in the island with 
Thérése le Vasseur; mean- 
while he gave Boswell a letter 
of introduction to Paoli, and 
exhorted him to visit Corsica. 
In 1765 Boswell went there, 
not without risk, and in the 
excellent ‘Tour to Corsica ’ he 
describes his meeting with 
Paoli. 

“He asked me what were 
my commands for him. I 
presented him a letter from 
Count Rivarola, and when he 


had read it, I showed him my 
letter from Rousseau. He was 
polite, but very reserved. I 
had stood in the presence of 
many a prince, but I never had 
such a trial as in the presence 
of Paoli. I have already said 
that he is a great physiog- 
nomist. In consequence of his 
being in perpetual danger from 
treachery and assassination, he 
has formed the habit of studi- 
ously observing every new face. 
For ten minutes we walked 
backwards and forwards 
through the room, hardly say- 
ing a word, while he looked 
at me with a steadfast, keen, 
and penetrating eye, as if he 
searched my very soul. 

“This interview was for a 
while very severe upon me. 
I was much relieved when his 
reserve wore off, and he began 
to speak more. I then ven- 
tured to address him with this 
compliment to the Corsicans. 
‘Sir, I am upon my travels, 
and have lately visited Rome. 
I am come from seeing the 
ruins of one brave and free 
people ; I now see the rise of 
another.’ He received my com- 
pliment very graciously.” 

Paoli’s description of the 
meeting (quoted by Mr Tinker 
from Fanny Burney’s ‘ Diary ’) 
gives an amusing picture of 
Boswell on the trail. 

“He came to my country, 
and he fetched me some letter 
recommending him ; but I was 
of the belief he might be an 
impostor or an espy; for I 
look away from him, and in 
a moment I look at him again 
and I behold his tablets. Oh! 
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he was to the work of writing 
down all I say! Indeed, I 
was angry. But soon I dis- 
cover he was no impostor and 
no espy; and I only find I 
was myself the monster he had 
come to discern. Oh, he is a 
very good man; I love him 
indeed ; so cheerful! so gay! 
so pleasant! but at the first, 
oh! I was indeed angry.” 

Boswell returned to Switzer- 
land in 1765, and wrote his 
impressions to Rousseau. “‘ You 
will forget all your cares for 
many an evening while I tell 
you what I have seen. I owe 
you the deepest obligation for 
sending me to Corsica. The 
voyage has done me marvellous 
good. It has made me feel as 
if all the lives of Plutarch had 
sunk into my soul....I am 
devoted to the Corsicans heart 
and soul; if you, illustrious 
Rousseau, the philosopher 
whom they have chosen to 
help them by their lights to 
preserve and enjoy the liberty 
which they have acquired with 
so much heroism—if you have 
cooled towards these gallant 
islanders, why, then, I am 
sorry for you, that is all I can 
say.” 

But by this time Rousseau 
had lost interest in Corsica, 
for some one—possibly Vol- 
taire—had spread the rumour 
that the invitation was a prac- 
tical joke. France bought the 
island from Genoa—with mem- 
orable consequences, — and 
Paoli had to fly to England, 
where, in spite of Horace Wal- 
pole, who called him “an un- 
heroic fugitive ” and a “ dirty 


fellow,” he found a happy 
place of exile. His warm recep. 
tion was, no doubt, largely due 
to Boswell, and he was always 
grateful. 

The relations between the 
great tragic and the great 
comic genius seem to ceage 
soon after the Corsican episode. 
“TI see he is now a little sick 
of Rousseau himself, but I 
hope it will not cure him of 
his anger to me,”’ wrote Horace 
Walpole in 1768, referring to 
Boswell, whom he heartily dis- 
liked. Mr Tinker reproduces 
a@ caricature based on a draw- 
ing by Boswell, and dated 
1776, which has the usual 
coarseness of the pictorial satire 
of the time. Rousseau, who 
had quarrelled with Hume, is 
depicted as a naked and bearded 
savage surrounded by apes; 
Hume is offering him some 
extraordinary object (possibly 
meant for a lying tongue) in a 
basket; and Voltaire, urged 
on by a hirsute personage, 
presumably Frederick of Prus- 
sia, is about to beat him with 
a cudgel. But Boswell, if he 
became tired of Rousseau, did 
not easily forget Corsica, and 
annoyed Johnson with his ob- 
session. ‘‘ Mind your own af- 
fairs,” thundered the great man, 
“‘and leave the Corsicans to 
theirs; I wish you would 
empty your head of Corsica.” 
As for Rousseau, his days of 
peace at Motiers ended in the 
autumn of 1765. Thérdse le 
Vasseur had always been 4 
stupid woman, and she had 
now become bad-tempered and 
quarrelsome. It is probable 
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that her neighbours found her 
intolerable, and that, for reasons 
of her own (she liked to live in 
towns and hated the country) 
she encouraged Rousseau’s per- 
secution mania. The pastor 
of Motiers, M. de Montmollin, 
who had formerly been his 
admirer, and had admitted him 
to Communion, was influenced 
by the clergy of Neuch&tel, and 
informed his flock that Rous- 
seau was an atheist, was Anti- 
christ himself. Rousseau was 
suspected of poisoning a man 
who died of the colic. His ec- 
centric costume was regarded 
as damning evidence of his 
wickedness. He was stoned 
and insulted. The climax came 
in an absurd scene described 
by him with immense gravity 
in the ‘Confessions’ and with 
wicked levity by Voltaire. This 
is Voltaire’s account :— 


“... Sa Majesté informée 
du désir ardent que M. Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau avait de com- 
munier, et sachant que, non 
seulement M. Rousseau croyait 
fermement tous les miracles, 
mais encore qu’il en avait 
fait & Venise, le mit sous sa 
Sauvegarde royale, sauvegarde 
rarement efficace depuis que 
Yempereur Sigismond, ayant 
protégé Jean Hus le laissa rétir 
par le pieux concile de Con- 
stance. Notre gouvernement de 
Neuchatel, plus sage, plus hu- 
maia et plus respectueux que 
ce beau concile, se conforma 
Pleinement & l’autorité du sou- 
veraine et rendit, le premier 
mai 1765, un arrét par lequel 
il fut défendu de molester, 
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d’inquiéter, d’agerédir, de fait 
ou de paroles, le sieur Rousseau, 
son vicaire savoyard, et son 
pupille Emile, lequel pupille 
était devenu un_ excellent 
menuisier fort utile & la com- 
muneauté de Motiers-Travers. 
M. de Montmollin, son diacre 
et quelques autres dévots, tin- 
rent peu de compte des ordres 
du roi et de l’arrét du con- 
seil. . . . En consequence, on 
ameuta tous les petits garcons 
de la paroisse, qui, pour obéir 
& Dieu de préférence au roi, 
coururent aprés Rousseau, le 
huérent et le sifflérent 4 peu 
prés de la maniére qu’on pra- 
tique 4 Paris envers un auteur 
dont la piéce est tombée. Is 
firent plus: & peine Rousseau 
fut-il rentré dans sa petite 
maison, la nuit du 6 au 7 
septembre, & peine était - il 
couché avec sa servante, c’est 
& dire M. Rousseau dans son 
lit et sa servante dans le sien, 
que voil& une gréle de pierres 
qui tombe sur sa maison, comme 
il en tomba une sur les Amor- 
rhéens devers Aialon, Gabaon 
et Bethoron, immédiatement 
avant que le soleil s’arrétat ; 
on cassa toutes ses vitres et 
on enfonga ses deux portes; 
il s’en fallit de peu qu’une 
de ces pierres atteignit 4 la 
téte M. Jean-Jacques, n’en- 
tam&t le muscle temporale et 
Vorbiculaire, ne pass4t jusqu’au 
zygomatique et, en pressant le 
tissu médullaire du cerveau, 
n’envoyat le patient débiter 
des paradoxes dans |l’autre 
monde, ce qui aurait été re- 
gardé comme un miracle évi- 
dent par tous les prédicants.” 
2A2 
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Thus ingloriously ended the 
sojourn at Motiers. In January 
of the following year Rousseau 
went to England with Hume. 
He was féted in London, and 
George III. wished to settle a 
pension on him. But the black 
clouds of malignant suspicion 
were heavy on his brain; Hume, 
Voltaire, D’Alembert, and Wal- 
pole, he imagined, were all 
conspiring against him; Jean- 
Jacques, the friend and bene- 
factor of the human race, was 
every man’s enemy. The story 
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of his last ten years is the re. 
cord of a soul that passes from 
darkness to darkness. 

As for Boswell, the fashion 
of regarding him as a fool hag 
long since died. He was a self- 
important coxcomb, but he was 
a man of genius in his own par- 
ticular art, and he was a good 
friend. Perhaps not the least 
of his merits is that ap- 
parently he never quarrtelled 
with the illustrious and sinis- 
ter creator of Julie and Saint- 
Preux. 
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THERE may be serious young 
men who deliberately adopt 
the career for which they, 
after due consideration, con- 
sider themselves most fitted, 
put I imagine that in the 
majority of instances chance 
or parental promptings point 
out the way, and the youth 
follows with cheerful optimism. 
In my own case the problem 
was solved by my father writing 
to one of the Civil Service Com- 
missioners, who happened to 
have been at school with him, 
and asking him to send down 
details of any of the examina- 
tions for the public service 
which might appear suited to 
my age and acquirements ; and 
from the fairly extensive bundle 
which arrived I selected that 
concerning Student Interpre- 
ters in the Levant, such being 
then the designation of embryo 
Consuls for the Turkish Empire 
and the Near East generally. 
Not that I had the remotest 
idea of the position, prospects, 
duties, or pleasures (if any) of 
a Consul, but the initial salary 
of £200 seemed affluence to a 
boy who had just left school, 
and whether my ultimate des- 
tination were Turkey or Tim- 
bucteo mattered little to me, 
provided it was somewhere 
abroad. 

My father remarked unkindly 
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(for he had other views for me) 
that the Roman Emperor Cal- 
igula had made his horse a 
Consul, so that there seemed 
nothing incongruous in even 
the baser quadruped to which 
he compared me aspiring to 
the office. So that was settled. 

This was in the autumn of 
1881, and it was not until 
May 1883 that a competitive 
examination was held for five 
appointments as Student In- 
terpreter at Constantinople. 
The intervening time was spent 
partly in France, Italy, and 
Spain in the endeavour to 
acquire or perfect a knowledge 
of the languages of those coun- 
tries. The subjects required 
of candidates were exclusively 
languages, with the exception 
of a little arithmetic — viz., 
English, French, and Latin, 
which were obligatory, and 
ancient Greek, Italian, German, 
and Spanish, optional; and in 
view of the difficult nature of 
the tongues to be acquired 
hereafter it was certainly wise 
to exact proof of linguistic 
capacity. 

An additional subject of ex- 
amination, reserved for success- 
ful candidates only, was “‘ read- 
ing aloud.” The raison @étre 
of this ordeal was something of 
a mystery. It may have been 
devised as a pitfall for the aitch- 
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less or the stammerer, but the 
more probable explanation is 
that the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners, in a spirit of self- 
assertion, desired to show that 
they were competent to con- 
duct some part of an examina- 
tion themselves, and the choice 
of subject being limited by 
their acquirements, had neces- 
sarily to fall back upon reading 
aloud. At any rate, I had to 
read a portion of one of Mac- 
aulay’s Essays in the presence 
of the three old gentlemen, 
who listened with rapt atten- 
tion and expressed courtly grati- 
tude on the conclusion of the 
performance. There is no in- 
stance on record of failure to 
pass in this subject, neither 
did it figure in the programme 
of any other Civil Service Ex- 
amination so far as I know. 

A last fence remained in the 
shape of a medical examination. 
When this was successfully ne- 
gotiated, the five successful 
candidates were supplied by 
the Foreign Office with tickets 
vid Marseilles, and directed to 
proceed to Constantinople. At 
this time there was no through 
railway communication to Tur- 
key, the only alternative route 
being to go by train to Rou- 
mania, cross the Danube to 
Rustchuk, and thence to Varna, 
finishing the journey by sea. 

Early in July we arrived in 
Constantinople, and took up 
our abode in the village of 
Ortakeuy, on the European side 
of the Bosphorus, about three 
miles from Galata. Here a 
partially-furnished house was 
provided for us, a commodious 
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enough residence on the side 
of a hill, with large rooms and 
plenty of them, and a tennis. 
court at the back; and in this 
village, but not, alas! in the 
same house, we passed two not 
unpleasant years. 

The immediate mission in 
life of a -Student Interpreter 
was to acquire the lan 
of the country. The Foreign 
Office provided masters, and 
the staff consisted of Costaki 
Bey Panjiri for Turkish, Habib 
Effendi for Arabic and Persian, 
and Mr Maleakas for Greek, 
All were curiosities in their 
way. Panjiri called himself an 
Albanian, but was in fact a 
Greek. An excellent Turkish 
scholar, and knowing English 
almost perfectly, he would have 
been an ideal teacher but for 
his phenomenal laziness. He 
much prided himself on being 
an honorary aide-de-camp to 
the Sultan, and affected to 
have accepted the position of 
Turkish teacher purely to oblige 
the Porte, which had been 
asked by the Embassy to des- 
ignate one. The salary was 
quite a subordinate considera- 
tion. Habib, the ordinary type 
of an Oriental scholar, was 
willing enough to teach if his 
pupils desired to learn, but he 
much preferred conversation on 
ordinary subjects, and if pos- 
sible, a game of chess. Malea- 
kas was a master in the Turkish 
college of Galata Serai, and 
alone of the three took his 
instructional duties seriously. 
However, as Greek was rather 
a side-show, his energy was to 
some extent wasted. In times 
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of financial stress he was will- 
ing to approach a capitalist 
friend of his with a view to 
making pecuniary advances to 
an indigent student. The terms 
of this friend, whose name was 
of course Maleakas, were some- 
what severe—namely, pounds 
sterling to be paid for a loan 
in Turkish pounds at the end 
of the current quarter when 
salaries were due. As the value 
of the Turkish pound was then 
eighteen shillings and twopence, 
and the period of the loan a 
month on the average, the rate 
of interest worked out at over 
100 per cent, and it was only 
when other sources were un- 
available that any one applied 
for help to our respected pro- 
fessor of Greek. 

Neither Habib nor Maleakas 
knew English, so they had to 
make use of French as the 
medium of instruction. 

These three formed the regu- 
lar teaching staff, but we also 
twice a week attended the 
chambers in Galata of Mr 
(afterwards Sir Edwin) Pears, 
who had an extensive practice 
as a barrister in the British 
Supreme Consular Court and 
the Turkish Commercial Court. 
Mr Pears took an immense 
amount of trouble in preparing 
us for our future magisterial 
duties, and it would be diffi- 
cult to overestimate the benefit 
we derived from his lectures. 

Student Interpreters were 
nominally under the orders of 
the British Ambassador, but 
80 exalted a functionary could 
not be expected to take any 
active share in their super- 
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vision. His duties in this re- 
spect were delegated to a mem- 


ber of the Embassy staff, usu- 
ally the senior second secretary, 
who in 1883 was Mr Arthur 
Nicolson. The job was by no 
means an arduous one, and the 
pay (£300) nearly double the 
salary of a second secretary as 
it then was, so the post was 
rather sought after. Once ob- 
tained, its duties did not appear 
to weigh very heavily on the 
occupant. 

The acquisition of a foreign 
language, particularly of an 
Oriental language, implies a 
certain amount of drudgery on 
the part both of teacher and 
taught, so it seemed good to 
Panjiri to leave the spade- 
work to Habib Effendi, arguing 
that as the Turkish and Arabic 
characters were the same, we 
might just as well learn these 
and other elements from his 
colleague as from himself. He 
therefore did not put in an 
appearance in his professorial 
capacity until we had been in 
Constantinople a couple of 
months. Then, I must con- 
fess, his teaching was admir- 
able. Turkish grammar is 
simple enough, and there is 
little difficulty in gaining a 
working knowledge of the lan- 
guage as spoken by the un- 
educated, who form at least 
ninety per cent of the popula- 
tion. But when it comes to 
the written, and particularly 
the official tongue, matters are 
vastly different. One constantly 
meets half a page or more in 
which there is only one finite 
verb, and that right at the 
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end, the rest being composed 
of subordinate sentences dove- 
tailed into one another by 
means of gerunds and par- 
ticiples like the pieces of a 
child’s puzzle. Translation at 
sight is a matter of great diffi- 
culty, and the whole has to be 
read over before the general 
drift can be understood. Fur- 
thermore, the poverty of the 
vocabulary of the primitive 
language, especially in abstract 
words, is compensated by bor- 
rowing ad libitum from Arabic 
and Persian, a plagiarism which 
is not confined to single words 
but includes whole phrases. I 
should say that Turkish is far 
the most difficult language 
spoken in Europe. 

However, with no excessive 
amount of application, one was 
able when the first year’s ex- 
amination came round to trans- 
late with the help of a dic- 
tionary almost anything which 
appeared in the Turkish news- 
papers, to write after a fashion, 
and to decipher manuscript if 
plainly written. 

Living was comparatively 
cheap. A man-servant’s wages 
came to two or three pounds 
a month. A horse could be 
hired for half a day for twenty 
piastres, three shillings and 
fourpence. Five piastres at a 
restaurant would give you a 
dozen oysters with bread and 
butter, and a chance of typhoid 
thrown in. What did cost 
money was locomotion, and 
as the members of the British 
community, when not living 
in Pera, were scattered about 
in villages along both sides 
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of the Bosphorus, miles away 
from one another, boat hire 
was a serious item for any one 
with the social instinct at all 
developed. 

The amusements which Con- 
stantinople afforded were of 
a simple character. Cricket, 
tennis, and boating provided 
exercise in the summer months, 
and in the winter riding, or 
football for those who liked it, 
No established cricket elub ex- 
isted, and nobody ever got any 
practice, but matches were of 
frequent occurrence, taking 
place either in a field at the 
“Sweet waters of Asia” or at 
Beicos, also on the Asiatic 
shore of the Bosphorus, and 
nearly opposite Therapia, where 
the Embassy had its summer 
residence. The game was al- 
most invariably Embassy »v. the 
Rest, and was not so unequal 
as at first sight might appear, 
as the Embassy team included 
the staff of the Consulate, the 
Student Interpreters, the offi- 
cers and crew of the gunboat 
stationed in the Bosphorus, 
and any traveller who might 
happen to be in Constantinople. 
There was a good deal of feel- 
ing over these matches, for the 
secretaries of the Embassy were 
supposed to give themselves 
airs, and were far from popular 
in consequence; and whet, 
as usually happened, the Rest 
won the match, their triumph 
was unconcealed and some- 
times almost offensive. 

The Embassy at this time 
possessed two quite good bats- 
men in the persons of the Hon. 
Charles Hardinge and Edward 
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Goschen, but the rest of the 
side were not of much account. 
However, if the cricket was 
poor, these matches were great 
fun as picnics. 

Only once in my time did 
Constantinople put a combined 
team into the field. This was 
in the summer of 1885, when 
the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Mediterranean Squadron visited 
Constantinople in order to pay 
his respects to the Sultan, and 
brought with him an eleven 
representing the Navy, which 
gave us a sound beating. Abdul 
Hamid, who was nothing if not 
hospitable, offered to bestow 
Turkish decorations on the vic- 
tors, and when the proposed 
honour had to be respectfully 
declined, presented them in- 
stead with gifts of cigarettes 
and Turkish delight. 

There were not many amuse- 
ments other than those to be 
enjoyed in the open air. A 
theatre of sorts did exist at 
the Petit Champs in Pera, but 
it was only opened from time 
to time when a wandering 
French or Italian comic opera 
company drifted in, or, still 
more rarely, when a European 
star visited Constantinople in 
the hope of picking up a deco- 
ration from the Sultan. I re- 
member amongst other curiosi- 
ties a Greek company giving a 
representation of Hamlet, in 
which the actor who took the 
part of the gloomy Dane de- 
claimed his part in English, 
while the rest of the troupe 
played up to him in Greek. 

The chief night resorts were 
the Concordia and the Palais 


de Cristal, two dingy music- 
halls in the Grand’rue de Pera. 
Here, nightly, waifs from the 
cafés chantants of Bucharest, 
Vienna, and Buda- Pesth 
screeched through their obso- 
lete repertoires for the delec- 
tation of the gilded youth of 
Pera. The Concordia boasted 
a roulette-table, which was 
indeed its main attraction. The 
public playing of roulette and 
other games of chance was pro- 
hibited by Turkish law, and a 
gendarme was permanently sta- 
tioned in the Concordia to see 
that the regulation in this 
respect was not infringed. This 
functionary, who was naturally 
taken into the pay of the estab- 
lishment, stood outside the rou- 
lette room and made himself 
useful by opening the door for 
clients, and in case of need by 
aiding in the ejectment of any 
unsuccessful gambler who might 
show himself obstreperous. 
Play was by no means high, 
but one soon tired of losing to 
the bank, the normal odds in 
whose favour were much in- 
creased by there being two 
zeros to twenty-four numbers 
instead of the usual one to 
thirty-six. 

At the beginning of the 
winter of 1883-84 a great mis- 
fortune befell us, in that the 
lease of our house fell in and 
could not be renewed. By an 
unlucky coincidence Panjiri at 
the same time wished to vacate 
his own domicile in Ortakeuy, 
and persuaded Nicolson to take 
it for the Student Interpreters. 
A more deplorable choice could 
hardly have been made. It 
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was an aged wooden erection, 
lacking anything in the shape 
of a garden, shut in by equally 
undesirable residences to right 
and left, and giving on a mean 
lane. The one advantage lay 
in its situation on the Bos- 
phorus, but this was largely 
neutralised by the fact that it 
overlooked a backwater in 
which any dead horse or dog 
floating down with the current 
would strive to break its jour- 
ney to the Sea of Marmora. 
But the worst defect did not 
appear until we were actually 
installed, when every room was 
discovered to be infested with 
bugs. These faithful insects 
inhabit most of the houses 
in Constantinople, particularly 
those built of wood, but our 
home contained more than I 
have ever met elsewhere, nor 
could our utmost efforts eradi- 
cate the plague. 

Not long afterwards Mr Nicol- 
son left Constantinople, and his 
place as superintendent was 
taken by Mr Goschen. 

Our first examination, as I 
have said, was held in the 
summer of 1884, after which 
Panjiri collapsed. I do not 
suppose that he looked us up 
more than twice a week on the 
average during the ensuing 
year, and as we had now 
passed the stage of lectures 
in common, such energy as he 
possessed proved quite unequal 
to the task of giving five 
separate lessons in the course 
of one morning. The conse- 
quence was that unless one lay 
in wait and captured him 
directly he reached the house, 
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the probabilities were against 
his being caught at all. Of 
course this slackness ought to 
have been reported, and our 
successors were so hard-hearted 
as to do so with excellent 
results. But we all liked Pan- 
jiri so much that the idea of 
complaining ‘never occurred to 
us, and we met the situation 
by engaging auxiliary teachers 
at our own expense. 

Some months before the final 
examination Mr Goschen made 
a practice of calling once a 
week to exercise us in inter- 
preting. For this purpose he 
would write out a long and 
purely imaginary conversation 
on some current subject of 
controversy between the British 
Ambassador on the one side 
and the Sultan or his Grand 
Vizier on the other. He read 
out in English the Ambassa- 
dor’s utterances, which one of 
us translated into Turkish to 
the best of his ability for the 
benefit of Panjiri. The latter 
would give the reply in Turkish 
to be retranslated into Eng- 
lish. Goschen used to let him- 
self go in these conversations, 
naturally giving himself the 
best of the argument and treat- 
ing the Commander of the 
Faithful to home truths which 
His Imperial Majesty was not 
likely to hear from an Ambas- 
sador. 

One of these documents was 
somehow or other lost, and 
eventually fell into the hands 
of an intelligent Turk, who, 
taking the statements contained 
therein at their face value, 
imagined that he had obtained 
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possession of a confidential state 
paper of undoubted import- 
ance, and actually proposed to 
sell it back to the Embassy. 
I wonder if this previous adven- 
ture with “‘a scrap of paper ” 
recurred to Sir Edward Goschen 
at the time of his historic 
interview with Herr von Bilow 
in August 1914. 

After the examination, which 
all got through satisfactorily, 
we were ready, in the words of 
the regulations, to be appointed 
Assistants and attached to one 
of Her Majesty’s Missions or 
Consulates in the Levant. Some 
little time elapsed before we 
were all told off for our respec- 
tive posts. One by one my 
colleagues left for Cairo, Bour- 
gas, Syria, and Morocco. It 
was not until October that I 
myself received marching orders 
for Salonica. 

Salonica in 1885 was very 
different to the town with 
which our troops, to their 
sorrow, made acquaintance 
thirty years later. The arti- 
ficial port had not even been 
projected, and ships lay at 
anchor in the roadstead or 
were moored stern on to the 
quay. The quay itself was 
narrow and ill-paved, and had 
not yet been built on through 
the greater part of its length. 
The White Tower was still 
surrounded by a wall, and 
served as a prison, while just 
outside it the old wall of the 
town ran from the sea up to 
Yedi Kuleh. There was no 
tram, no electric light, no gas 
even. The only railway line 
ran to Uscup, and the Monastir 
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railway, like the junction line 
to Constantinople, did not exist. 
The whole town lay within 
the walls, and a solitary villa 
or two represented the now 
populous and fashionable Kala 
Maria quarter. The commer- 
cial activities of the town were, 
however, greater than to-day, 
serving as it did as port and 
entrepét for the whole of Mace- 
donia and the greater part of 
Albania. 

The population of the town 
was understood to be in the 
region of 120,000. No regular 
census has yet been taken in 
the Turkish Empire—not that 
Allah is understood to have the 
same objection to the number- 
ing of the people which ob- 
sessed Jehovah, but, with the 
mixed population and vast and 
thinly-inhabited areas to be 
dealt with, the job would be 
more difficult and expensive 
for the limited resources of 
the administration than the 
result could warrant. The ut- 
most ever done is to count 
the houses in a town or dis- 
trict and obtain an approxi- 
mate estimate of the popula- 
tion by allowing an average 
number of occupants per house, 
generally five or six. The 
various non-Mussulman com- 
munities have a fairly accurate 
idea of their own numbers, 
which they are wont to halve 
for the purpose of estimating 
taxes and to double when it is 
a question of urging national 
claims. 

Whatever the exact numbers 
may have been, there was no 
doubt as to the heterogeneous 
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character of the population of 
Salonica. The majority were 
Jews, descendants of refugees 
from Spain driven into exile by 
the persecutions of Ferdinand 
and Isabella in the fifteenth 
century. Their language is still 
Spanish, which they write in 
Hebrew characters. There were 
probably at this time about 
seventy thousand of them in 
the town, living unmolested 
under the protection of the 
unspeakable Turk. Next in 
numerical importance were the 
Turks, say twenty-five thou- 
sand. The Greeks could not 
have exceeded ten thousand, 
but they made up in self- 
assertion for their paucity of 
number. 

Another considerable element 
was the Deunmehs, of whom 
there may have been eight or 
ten thousand. This interesting 
sect is composed of the de- 
scendants of Jews who two or 
three centuries ago conformed 
outwardly to Islam while, as 
is generally believed, remaining 
Jews at heart. Little, however, 
is known about their real tenets. 
They intermarry neither with 
Jews nor Turks, and remain 
quite apart from both. 

The grand total was made 
up by a few nondescripts such 
as Albanians and Bulgarians, 
and two or three thousand 
foreign subjects. 

Great Britain was worthily 
represented in this Babel by 
Mr John Blunt, who had re- 
sided there for the last ten 
years or so, first as Consul 
and then as Consul - General. 
His father had been Consul 
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there in years gone by, and he 
himself was born in Turkey, 
and had lived all his life in 
the country with the exception 
of a few years spent at school 
in England. He made his 
début in the public service ag 
interpreter to Lord Lucan, com- 
manding the British cavalry in 
the Crimea, and in that capa- 
city had watched the charge 
of the Light Brigade at Bala- 
clava, an experience of which 
he was justly proud. In the 
whole course of my experience 
I have never met an English- 
man who had more influence 
over the Turks than he. Know- 
ing him to be their sincere 
well-wisher, and recognising his 
honesty and outspokenness, 
they always listened with re- 
spect to his frequent admoni- 
tions and usually followed his 
advice, with the result that 
during my two years’ sojourn 
in Salonica the administration 
of the place was carried on 
without scandal and in as well- 
ordered a manner as could be 
expected in a bankrupt Oriental 
state. 

Mrs Blunt was in her way 
as remarkable as her husband. 
Her father, too, had been a 
Consul in Turkey, and her 
brother, Sir Alfred Sandison, 
was then first Dragoman at the 
Embassy in Constantinople. 
Without knowing any language 
perfectly, she had a wonderful 
facility for speaking with 
tongues, and I have heard her 
maintain animated conversa- 
tions in English, French, Italian, 
Turkish, and Greek with callers 
of these divers nationalities 
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who were in her drawing-room 
at the same time. A knowledge 
of five languages is nothing out 
of the way in the Levant, but 
I never met any one who could 
switch from one to another so 
easily and effectively as Mrs 
Blunt. 

Contrary to her husband, 
who was a pronounced Tur- 
cophile, Mrs Blunt’s sympathies 
were enlisted in favour of the 
Christian subject races, par- 
ticularly the Greeks and Bul- 
garians. In their sometimes 
rather heated discussions each 
supported his or her thesis 
rather by pointing out the 
demerits of the other’s pro- 
tégés than by extolling the 
virtues of their own, perhaps 
because they felt that this was 
the safest ground to go on; 
and to my position as audience 
to these arguments, which were 
obviously inspired by intimate 
knowledge of the subject, I 
attribute a subsequent in- 
disposition to regard either 
Turks or Christians with any 


considerable degree of re- 
spect. 
Kinder people than the 


Blunts did not exist, and it 
was a great piece of good for- 
tune for me that they allowed 
me to join their household. 
This arrangement suited all 
parties concerned. Mr Blunt, 
who did his work as and when 
the spirit moved him, had his 
Assistant ready to hand when- 
ever he might happen to require 
him instead of during fixed 
office hours only. I obtained 
a@ most comfortable home in- 
stead of having to pig it in 
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unsatisfactory lodgings like my 
opposite numbers of the foreign 
consulates. And Mrs Blunt 
was well content to have some 
one in the house to whom she 
could prattle at will, who helped 
to entertain her numerous visi- 
tors, made a fourth at bridge, 
and acted generally as her 
aider and abettor. 

Two Dragomans and two 
Cavasses completed the staff 
of the Consulate-General. The 
senior Dragoman was a Mr 
Bizzo. I never knew him do 
any work beyond making verbal 
reports of local gossip ; but the 
other, Jovanovitch by name, 
was quite regular in attend- 
ance at the office, where he 
acted as shipping clerk when a 
British vessel visited the port. 
He also represented the Con- 
sulate in the Turkish courts 
when cases in which a British 
subject was interested came 
before them. Neither of these 
gentlemen was paid a salary ; 
indeed it was rather an excep- 
tion in those days for the 
Dragoman of a Consulate to 
receive remuneration. The pro- 
tection he enjoyed in virtue 
of his position, which gave him 
and his family practically all 
the advantages of British or 
other foreign nationality, was 
as a rule sufficient attraction 
to any Christian Turkish sub- 
ject to render the post eagerly 
sought after. It is more than 
probable that this situation 
was sometimes abused by hon- 
orary Consuls of minor states, 
and that the host of idle 
Dragomans with whom they 
sought to enhance their dignity 
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even paid something for the 
privilege. 

The Cavass is an important 
member of a Consulate in 
Turkey. In ancient times Jan- 
issaries were assigned by the 
Porte for the personal protec- 
tion of foreign Ambassadors 
and Consuls; but when, in 
1826, Sultan Mahmoud II. got 
rid of this degenerate and 
turbulent Corps by the simple 
device of a simultaneous mas- 
sacre of all its members through- 
out the Empire, foreign repre- 
sentatives had to provide guards 
of theirown. Hence the Cavass, 
who, after being appointed by 
the Ambassador or Consul and 
recognised by the Turkish Gov- 
ernment, passes during tenure 
of office under the protection 
of the State which employs 
him, is privileged to carry 
arms, and, until comparatively 
recent years, was exempted 
from military service. The 
number allowed is limited, four 
being the maximum for a Con- 
sulate-General, three for a Con- 
sulate, and two for a Vice- 
Consulate. Chosen almost in- 
variably from the ranks of the 
Mussulman population, these 
men as a rule serve with 
exemplary fidelity, and may 
be trusted to an extent which 
would, sad to say, be dangerous 
in the case of a Christian. 

At Salonica we had only 
two COavasses. Hussein, the 
senior, was @ shrewd middle- 
aged Turk of long experience, 
who was capable of running 
most of the ordinary work of 
the Consulate by himself. The 
other rejoiced in the name of 


Abeddin, a young Albanian of 
phenomenal stupidity, who only 
kept his place because he wag 
under the special protection of 
Mrs Blunt. Being a bachelor, 
he slept in the Consulate at 
night, and was supposed to 
guard it. Not that there was 
any need for such a precaution, 
for the last place a Salonica 
thief would venture to burgle 
was Mr Blunt’s domicile. 

Three days a week a pro- 
fessional scribe, remarkable only 
for the most appalling squint, 
called at the office to do any 
correspondence in “Turkish 
which might be required. Pre- 
sumably he had other clients, 
for he certainly did not make 
a living out of us. 

The British community was 
a motley collection. The only 
members thereof who had been 
born in the British Isles were 
a Presbyterian minister and 
his wife, engaged in the uphill 
task of converting the Jews. 
I cannot say how many years 
they had been in Salonica on 
this mission without any ma- 
terial results to show, but 
they kept a school, and one 
hopes that their educational 
work was not thrown away. 
A few other Englishmen were 
members of British families 
long established in the Levant, 
some of them so long that they 
had joined the Orthodox Church 
and spoke Greek in preference 
to English. Then there were 
a fair sprinkling of Maltese, 
who are to be met with in 
every port of the Levant, and 
several families of Gibraltar 
Jews, indistinguishable, apart 
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from their British nationality, 
from the mass of Spanish Jews 
who formed the majority of 
the population. Beyond regis- 
tering their birth when they 
entered this vale of tears and 
their death when they left it, 
marrying them when they de- 
manded the rite of the Consul, 
issuing passports to such as 
had occasion to travel, and 
watching over the administra- 
tion of estates, they afforded 
little work to the Consulate, 
and were generally a very re- 
spectable and law-abiding lot. 
Even allowing for occasional 
bursts of activity, I do not 
suppose that my official duties 
engrossed more than a couple 
of hours per day on the average. 
There was not much doing in 
the political way beyond a 
scare on the Greek frontier, 
which occurred during the early 
winter of 1885, the routine 
work was scanty, and it must 
be acknowledged that the Salo- 
nica Consulate was not on the 
whole the best training-ground 
for a beginner who needed 
regular office hours and con- 
stant occupation to mould him 
into a useful bureaucratic type. 
Mr Blunt’s system was un- 
conventional. Like most men 
bred in the East, he was an 
early riser, and, winter or 
summer, would get up with 
the sun. He had usually done 
any work he had to do and was 
ready for his morning rounds 
before I was down for break- 
fast. Then every day, what- 
ever the weather might be, 
he would sally forth to visit 
Turkish officials and other ac- 
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quaintances in the town in 
order to learn the latest news. 
Occasionally this routine would 
be varied by a tour in the 
bazaars to see that the local 
shopkeepers were not encroach- 
ing on the footways. I cannot 
imagine what originally led 
him to regard this duty as 
devolving on himself, but it 
had become his habit, with a 
municipal officer in his train, 
to drive away with invective 
and even blows any trader 
who ventured to place his 
wares where they impeded the 
free passage of pedestrians. 
Nobody seemed to regard this 
manifestation of public zeal 
as ultra vires in the case of 
Mr Blunt, who was indeed con- 
sidered more as a local institu- 
tion than a foreign representa- 
tive. 

By midday his peregrina- 
tions were over, and he re- 
turned to the Consulate, where 
I was ready to take down 
from his dictation and subse- 
quently copy out any report 
on local affairs which he might 
have to make to the Ambassa- 
dor at Constantinople or the 
Foreign Office. This contin- 
gency arose pretty frequently, 
as Mr Blunt took so intense an 
interest in everything occurring 
in his extensive district that 
few events seemed to him too 
trivial for record. His style 
was rather monotonous and 
his vocabulary limited, so be- 
fore long he was able to sub- 
stitute for the dictation a short 
statement of what he wanted 
to say, and trust me to write 
it out in exactly the words 
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he would have used himself. 
This shortened the operation 
considerably. After lunch it 
was his invariable habit to 
retire to bed for a couple of 
hours, and then to repair to 
the club, there to play bridge 
until dinner-time. Before 10 
P.M. he was in bed and asleep. 

This arrangement of my 
chief’s day obviously left con- 
siderable leisure to his under- 
study. The afternoons were 
always free. Sometimes Mrs 
Blunt would carry me off, an 
unwilling victim, to pay a 
round of calls in her brougham, 
a vehicle of which she was ex- 
tremely proud, as no other 
Consul’s wife kept anything in 
the shape of a carriage. Once 
a week she was herself at home 
to visitors, when I was re- 
quisitioned to hand round the 
tea and make myself generally 
useful. If, as happened occa- 
sionally, Mussulman ladies, the 
women-folk of Turkish officials, 
announced their intention of 
paying a call, I was driven 
pitilessly out of the house, 
however earnestly I begged to 
be allowed to peep discreetly 
at the houris from a secure 
hiding-place. For the hours 
before dinner the club offered 
an asylum with bridge and 
billiards. 

It was the exception for the 
Blunts to dine alone, and two 
or three people were sure to 
drop in most evenings with or 
without an invitation. Mrs 
Blunt was the soul of hos- 
pitality, and any one ready 
to make up a bridge - table 
after dinner was sure of a 


welcome. Her husband could 
not be reckoned on as a part- 
ner, first because he, no doubt 
justly, despised our calibre ag 
bridge-players; and secondly, 
on account of his early retire- 
ment to bed, a habit which he 
stoutly refused to abandon even 
when there was a formal dinner- 
party. 

It is a peculiarity of society 
in Turkey that the ruling race 
remains entirely aloof. The 
exclusiveness of Turkish family 
life admitting none but near 
relatives to share in it, for- 
eigners and Christians in general 
are restricted to more or legs 
formal relations with their Turk- 
ish acquaintances, and it is of 
the rarest occurrence to be 
entertained in their houses. 
Christian ladies exchange calls 
with Turkish ladies, and Chris- 
tian men with Turks; but it 
would imply the gravest breach 
of decorum for a man even to 
hint at the existence of the 
adult members of his harem 
when conversing with a Turk. 
Society in Salonica was thus 
confined to the foreign element, 
with a slight admixture of the 
more civilised native Christians 
and a still smaller contingent 
of Jews. The Consuls and their 
belongings constituted the aris- 
tocracy of the place, and any 
one on social terms at a Con- 
sulate was considered to be 
in the swim. It was not a very 
extensive swim nor a very 
lively one. An occasional din- 
ner-party, a hop or two in the 
winter, and picnics in the 
summer were the sum of our 
gaieties, but sufficient to render 
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us quite satisfied with our- 


selves, and inclined to look 
down on other towns in Mace- 
donia which were even duller 
than Salonica. 

Intellectual diversions there 
were none, no theatres or con- 
certs, not even a café chantant. 
I do not remember that the 
town boasted a bookseller’s, 
certainly no shop which dealt 
exclusively in books. Some- 
times a matron with marriage- 
able daughters would invite 
the young people to an awful 
form of entertainment known 
as “Jeux innocents,” which 
simply meant nursery games 
of the hunt-the-slipper type. 
Mrs Blunt once gave one of 
these orgies for my benefit, 
but I earnestly deprecated any 
repetition of the effort. 

The great centre of reunion 
was the club. Everybody who 
was anybody belonged to it, 
and from four o’clock in the 
afternoon until dinner the rooms 
were thronged. Hardly any 
one went after dinner, as the 
streets were neither so clean 
nor so well lighted as to make 
a walk in the dark attractive. 
Mr Blunt, the founder of the 
institution, presided perma- 
nently over the Committee, 
and I must admit that in this, 
as in other capacities, he was 
inclined to be a little despotic. 
Only once was his supremacy 
challenged, when a new French 
Consul, misunderstanding the 
situation, incited his colony to 
propose him as Vice-President, 
with the ulterior object, as 
was well understood, of eventu- 
ally ousting the President from 
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his position. Salonica fairly 
rocked with excitement while 
the crisis lasted, but the vast 
majority of the members rallied 
round Mr Blunt, and the das- 
tardly intrigue was quashed. 

One really serious drawback 
to Salonica was that there 
was no dentist in the place. 
Any one who required to have 
a tooth drawn had either to 
call in the piano-tuner, who 
added the art of extraction to 
his primary accomplishment, 
or he could apply to a French 
Sister of Charity. This pious 
lady possessed a fearsome in- 
strument called a “key,” and 
once it got a good grip on a 
patient and the screw was 
turned something had to give. 
Sometimes it was the tooth, 
sometimes the jaw-bone, but 
complete failure was unknown. 
I cannot be sufficiently thank- 
ful that I was never forced to 
have recourse to either prac- 
titioner. 

At this time the shooting 
round Salonica was quite good, 
but it was considered dangerous 
to go out alone, even in the 
immediate vicinity of the town. 
The district had a very bad 
reputation for brigandage, and 
within the last five years two 
Englishmen had been carried 
off and held to ransom. To 
secure their life and liberty 
the British Government was 
compelled to pay £12,000 for 
one and rather more for the 
other; and though such cap- 
tures were almost always the 
result of deep-laid plans, and 
the casual one-day excursionist 
was unlikely to be involved, 
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the countryside was full of 
bad characters quite ready 
to murder a sportsman for the 
sake of his gun and the little 
money he might have on him, 
and one only ventured out 
shooting in parties. 

Mr Blunt got up one of these 
excursions a month or so after 
I reached Salonica, which might 
have ended in disaster to me. 
We left by carriage early in 
the morning, drove for a dozen 
miles, and then proceeded to 
form line and beat the country. 
About midday, in pursuit of a 
covey of partridges in thickish 
cover, I foolishly allowed my- 
self to get separated from the 
rest, lost all sense of direction, 
and before long was as com- 
pletely lost as a babe in the 
wood. I did not even know 
the name of the village where 
the carriages were left, and had 
I known it there was not a soul 
to be seen from whom the way 
could be asked. The Bay of 
Salonica was visible in the far 
distance, and it seemed best 
to make my way home across 
country, which I proceeded to 
do. Two or three miles farther 
on I came across an Albanian 
sheep-fold, and endeavoured to 
avoid it by making a detour, 
but two dogs attached thereto 
came after me, evidently mean- 
ing business. These Albanian 
sheep-dogs are sufficiently large 
and savage at any time, but to 
me in my forlorn condition 
they appeared of the size of 
elephants and the ferocity of 
lions. They got up to me and 
attacked, one on each side, 
without uttering a sound, which 
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made their serious intentions 


all the more apparent. I had 
not even time to shoulder my 
gun, but shot one from the 
hip, with the muzzle almost 
touching him. The other fol- 
lowed me howling. 

Short as had been my sojourn 
in Salonica, I had already been 
warned of the awful results 
of killing these dogs—how their 
owners would sometimes exact 
a life for a life, and how the 
least one could expect was to 
be severely beaten and pay a 
heavy fine, calculated in the 
following way. The defunct 
was held up by his tail with 
his nose touching the ground, 
and corn poured over him until 
he was completely covered, 
the value of the corn required 
for this being the measure of 
the damages exacted. This 
had actually happened to a 
French Consul two or three 
years before, and who was I 
to escape when a Consul had 
succumbed ? 

By the grace of Providence 
the lamentations of the be- 
reaved dog failed to attract 
the attention of his masters, 
and I was able to pursue my 
way to Salonica at a greatly 
accelerated rate of progression. 
By four o’clock or so I reached 
the Consulate, tired out, very 
hungry, and glad to accept the 
ministrations and sympathy of 
Mrs Blunt. We fully expected 
to see her husband before 
dinner, but when nine o’clock 
struck and he had not returned, 
the police were informed, and 
two zaptiehs sent out to find 
him. He came back in the 
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small hours of the morning, 
having spent the afternoon and 
evening in searching, with the 
aid of the inhabitants of two vil- 
lages, for my mutilated corpse. 
He was not so pleased as he 
might have been at finding 
me snugly in bed and asleep, 
and this was the only time he 
ever lost his temper with me, 
though not for lack of other 
opportunities. 

In the summer of 1886 the 
even tenor of our existence 
was disturbed by a visit from 
the Mediterranean squadron. 
There was nothing uncommon 
in this, except the fact that 
the Duke of Edinburgh was 
in command, and that his 
nephew, the present King, then 
Prince George of Wales, was 
serving on board H.M.S. Dread- 
nought as a junior lieutenant, 
which naturally added much 
éclat to the occasion. The 
squadron only stayed four or 
five days, during which we 
were kept pretty busy. The 
Duke called officially on the 
Vali (Governor - General), Mr 
Blunt attending the Duke and 
I attending Mr Blunt. Such 
Visits are usually very dull and 
stiff functions, and this was no 
exception to the rule, though I 
did derive some slight pleasure 
from watching the expression 
of the Duke—who, as a good 
naval officer, liked his liquor 
strong—when a spoonful of 
Tose-leaf jam was offered for 
his consumption, to be washed 
down by a glass of water. 
This exhilarating form of re- 
freshment was declined with 
some emphasis. After the visit, 
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the Duke, the Prince, and the. 
Vali lunched at the Consulate. 
Next day we all lunched on 
board the flagship, and in the 
evening the Blunts gave a 
ball in honour of the squadron, 
which was graced by the pres- 
ence of the Duke and the 
Prince, as well as by contin- 
gents of officers from all the 
ships. I think this must have 
been the proudest moment of 
Mrs Blunt’s life. To entertain 
naval officers was always one 
of her greatest pleasures, but 
to receive the son and the 
grandson of the Queen under 
her roof with the élite of 
Salonica society looking on was 
indeed an experience to delight 
her hospitable soul. 

The visit of the fleet was not 
without its repercussion on my 
own affairs. Some time in 
the ensuing winter the Greek 
Government communicated to 
the Foreign Office information 
it professed to have gathered 
to the effect that a monastery 
on the mainland just off the 
peninsula of Mount Athos was 
being transformed by the Rus- 
sians into a fortified place to 
the prejudice of Greek inter- 
ests. This alarming piece of 
news was passed on to the 
Commander - in - Chief in the 
Mediterranean for investiga- 
tion, and the Commander-in- 
Chief detailed H.M.S. Albacore 
to make inquiries on the spot, 
suggesting to her commanding 
officer that he should call at 
Salonica and borrow from Mr 
Blunt the young man whom he 
had seen in the Consulate to 
act as interpreter and local 
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expert. This was done, and 
I embarked. 

The Albacore, a minute craft 
not half the size of a modern 
destroyer, possessed no accom- 
modation for visitors. Her 
Commander generously gave up 
to me his own bunk, and him- 
self slept in a hammock slung 
in the cabin, which served him 
both for bedroom and. sitting- 
room. In lovely weather we 
rounded Mount Athos and soon 
reached our destination, and 
the Commander and I landed. 
We took guns with us, so as to 
conceal our political mission 
under the disguise of an inno- 
cent shooting excursion, but 
found nothing in the shape of 
game. I forget whether my 
nautical companion steered by 
the compass or whether we 
simply asked our way, but 
after three or four miles’ wan- 
dering we reached the offend- 
ing monastery, only to discover 
another Greek mare’s nest. 
It lay snugly at the bottom 
of a little valley in a position 
where any fortification was 
out of the question. No more 
than eight monks, all Russians, 
it is true, formed the com- 
munity, one of whom fortu- 
nately spoke a little Greek, so 
we were able to exchange ideas. 
They were jovial fellows, and 
seemed delighted to see us and 
fil us up with tea and many 
varieties of strange liquors man- 
ufactured on the premises, and 
to receive in exchange the latest 
news from the outside world. 

I regret to say that this 
little community had so far 
relaxed the accepted rules of 
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monastic life as to share their 
solitude with a buxom female, 
On our first entry, which took 
the establishment rather by 
surprise, we saw her at an 
upper window between two of 
the reverend anchorites, and 
it certainly looked as if each 
had an arm round her waist. 
In the monasteries on Mount 
Athos proper the female sex 
is held in such abhorrence that 
the presence even of a hen is 
tabooed; here in the more 
human atmosphere of the plain 
less intolerant views evidently 
prevailed. 

The return to Salonica was 
hardly so enjoyable as the 
passage out. The weather 
changed to a furious storm, 
which can hardly have been 
surpassed in violence by that 
which ruined the fleet of Darius 
(or was it Xerxes?) in the 
same locality twenty odd cen- 
turies before, and the wretched 
little Albacore rolled, pitched, 
and gyrated as if she was 
possessed by a devil. A far 
hardier sailor than myself might 
well have succumbed. Nearly 
forty years have elapsed since 
then, but I can remember a8 
if it was yesterday hanging 
over the side in agony, and 
hearing the Commander as he 
watched my convulsions fe- 
mark to his officers with mingled 
pity and contempt, “ If I were 
as sick as that when I went to 
sea, I’m damned if I would 
not stop on shore.” Which 
was rather ungrateful, as I was 
there entirely for his benefit 
and by no choice of my own. 

On the whole, it was a happy 
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peaceful time at Salonica. None 
of the little Balkan States had 
for the moment the power or 
the inclination to give trouble. 
The Serbs were digesting the 
beating they received from the 
Bulgars in 1885. The Bulgars 
had internal worries of their 
own, which occupied all their 
attention. Greek ambitions 
were still in an embryo stage, 
and the Turks asked for noth- 
ing better than to be left alone 
to govern or misgovern their 
country after their own peculiar 
fashion. I certainly had ample 
time to prepare for the final 
examination which loomed be- 
fore me in 1887, and in the 
spring of that year I was 
thinking of seriously getting 
to work when Mr Blunt sud- 
denly fell il. He was un- 
doubtedly a very sick man, 
but it is probable that the 
local leeches who swarmed 
round his bed exaggerated the 
gravity of his condition in 
order to gain the greater kudos 
by curing him. Be that as it 
may, the concern which this 
misfortune aroused amongst 
every class of our community 
was a striking tribute to the 
unique position which the Brit- 
ish Consul-General had attained 
in the town. The Turks even 
offered up prayers for his re- 
covery in their mosques, a 
proceeding absolutely unique 
in my experience. 

When, as the result of the 
Turks’ prayers, or simply in 
the ordinary course of events, 
he became convalescent, he 
proceeded with his wife to 
Constantinople to recuperate, 


and I was left in charge of 
the Consulate for a month or 
so. It was a little unfortunate 
to have this burden thrown on 
one on the eve of an examina- 
tion, but as a matter of fact 
there was not very much extra 
to do, for Mr Blunt’s absence 
coincided with a period of com- 
plete local calm. 

In only one respect was for- 
tune unkind to me. In the 
two previous years we had not 
had a single case of a slave 
applying to the Consulate for 
manumission; and when one 
day a black lady came to me 
for the purpose, I was quite 
at a loss how to deal with her. 
It was a curious anomaly that, 
while domestic slavery was a 
recognised institution, no per- 
son was compelled to remain a 
slave against his or her will. 
As a rule slaves were quite 
kindly treated, and differed 
little from ordinary domestic 
servants, so it was rare that 
any of them desired a change 
of status. When they did, they 
usually concluded to make 
things sure by coming first to 
a British Consulate. I made 
a good deal more fuss over the 
case than was at all necessary, 
shepherding her myself to the 
presence of the Vali, and re- 
maining there until she was 
provided with the necessary 
papers. 

The lady talked to her friends 
about her experiences, and some 
of them apparently concluded 
that as there was quite a young 
man in charge of the British 
Consulate, it might be sport 
to call and rag him. In pur- 
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suance of this idea two damsels 
presented themselves, young 
and not so dusky of hue as to 
preclude a certain comeliness. 
I experienced some difficulty 
in getting them to come to the 
point. They formulated no 
complaint of their own, but 
talked vaguely of some friend 
who was not happy in her 
domestic surroundings, and 
then relapsed into titters, fur- 
tive nudgings of one another, 
and the coquettish adjustment 
of veils. In the end their de- 
meanour became so skittish 
that I was constrained to sum- 
mon Hussein, the head Cavass, 
to act as chaperon. This ex- 
perienced functionary at once 
saw through their frivolity, and 
bundled them out of the house 
without ceremony. He also 
dealt summarily with two or 
three subsequent visitors of 
the same type, and I was 
troubled no more. 

The Blunts returned in July, 
and I left for Constantinople 
to undergo the final examina- 
tion in the law, language, and 
history of Turkey and in Inter- 
national Law. On emerging 
successfully from this trial, I 
was now ready to be appointed 
Vice-Consul when a vacancy 
should occur, which might be 
in a year or might be delayed 
two years or more. For the 
moment my services were re- 
quisitioned as junior Dragoman 
to the Embassy. 

The term ‘‘ Dragoman’”’ is 
rather an unfortunate one, re- 
calling as it does the greasy 
and avaricious individual who 
acts as cicerone to travellers 
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in the East. It is simply a 
corruption of the word “ Ter. 
jiman,” meaning in Turkish an 
interpreter; and an Embassy 
Dragoman acts as intermediary 
between the Ambassador and 
the Turkish authorities, with 
whom he is unable to deal 
direct through ignorance of 
their language, customs, and 
mental outlook. ‘Oriental 
Secretary ” would be a better 
name, and is in fact the term 
employed for similar officials 
in the Legation at Teheran and 
the Residency at Cairo. The 
Chief Dragoman at the Embassy 
is a very important person, who 
has, as local expert, to advise 
the Ambassador on all matters 
connected with the work of 
the Mission, to keep him in- 
formed of the trend of Turkish 
opinion and policy and of all 
interesting occurrences in Con- 
stantinople, and in fact to act 
as his Chief of Staff and In- 
telligence Officer combined. At 
this time Sir Alfred Sandison 
occupied the post of Chief 
Dragoman. I have already 
mentioned that he was Mrs 
Blunt’s brother. The second 
Dragoman, Marinitch, was al 
Austrian subject, but an in- 
dustrious and conscientious ser- 
vant of British interests. He 
dealt chiefly with commercial 
matters, while Sandison looked 
after the political side. The 
third Dragoman, A. Block, 4 
Vice-Consul, divided his energies 
between the two spheres, and 
was understood to be destined 
for the post of Chief Dragoman 
when the present occupant Te- 
tired. There were also a native 
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clerk for Turkish, and a French 
clerk attached to the Drago- 
mans’ office. 

My own functions were those 
of bottle-washer to the estab- 
lishment. I read the Turkish 
newspapers, and noted, or 
omitted to note, anything that 
the Ambassador was likely to 
consider of interest. Marin- 
itch would take me with him 
on his almost daily visits to 
the Porte, and try to impart 
the secrets of the labyrinths 
where the Turkish Government 
offices lay hid. When I was 
able to grope my way about 
they sent me to hunt for 
“ Pussolas.”” These are docu- 
ments obtained from a Regis- 
try to indicate the date on 
which a letter on any given 
subject has been despatched, 
and in dealing with the Porte 
it is essential to obtain them. 
Otherwise there is no certainty 
that instructions for provincial 
authorities, the promise of 
which has been obtained with 
vast pains from a Minister, 
may not have been consigned 
“minder alti ”’—under the sofa 
cushion—which is the Turkish 
equivalent for the European 
pigeon-hole or waste-paper bas- 
ket. From time to time they 
would let me try my prentice 
hand on some little mission to 
the Customs or other small fry 
of the Turkish administration. 
It was also my privilege to be 
in attendance at the Embassy 
when others were keeping holi- 
day, as on Friday, the Mussul- 
man Sabbath, and Sunday, in 
case the Ambassador should 
want some one to translate a 


Turkish letter or anything of 
the kind. On the whole, it 
was an existence which pre- 
sented no particular attraction 
beyond the flesh- pots and 
comparative civilisation of the 
capital. 

The Chancery of the Embassy 
was at this time full of the 
longest men in the diplomatic 
service. The Ambassador stood 
about six feet two inches in 
his socks, and there were two 
or three of his staff consider- 
ably taller than he. The duties 
of the secretaries were almost 
entirely clerical—copying de- 
spatches, ciphering telegrams, 
and so on; and as the Chancery 
was only open from 10 A.M. to 
1 P.M. they had some time for 
necessary relaxation. In the 
absence of a native court in the 
European sense of the word, 
and as the Turks in general 
kept entirely to themselves, 
each foreign embassy formed a 
little court in itself, round which 
clustered its nationals and such 
natives—Armenians and Greeks 
——as had social ambitions. To 
frequent Embassy entertain- 
ments, and to have even the 
lesser lights of diplomacy ac- 
cept invitations to their own 
dances and dinners was the 
ideal of the Constantinople 
climbers, with the result that 
the Embassy secretaries lived 
in an atmosphere of continual 
adulation which was not good 
for them. 

The Ambassador, Sir William 
White, had a remarkable career. 
His public service began in the 
lowly position of clerk to the 
British Consulate at Warsaw, 
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and by sheer hard work and 
ability he had attained to 
what was then one of the most 
important posts of diplomacy. 
With no outside backing, no 
influential friends, no money, 
nothing to recommend him but 
his own merits, to force his 
way into and succeed in a 
close corporation like the Brit- 
ish diplomatic service was a 
task to daunt the boldest. Sir 
William White had done it, 
aided only by one bit of luck 
in that he happened to be 
Consul-General at Belgrade at 
the time when Servia was raised 
from a Principality to a King- 
dom, and his claim to be pro- 
moted to Minister could hardly 
be ignored. Physically a very 
big man, with a loud voice, a 
blunt manner, and a rugged 
aspect, he was the very anti- 
thesis of the stereotyped dip- 
lomatist, and in the conflict 
which raged at the conference 
of ambassadors in Constanti- 
nople over the Eastern Rou- 
melian question, his methods 
may have caused pain to his 
more sophisticated foreign col- 
leagues. But he successfully 
maintained the British point 
of view against all comers, and 
held the ring for the Bulga- 
rians to work out their own 
salvation. 

Work was his sole occupa- 
tion, and wallowing in the 
Eastern Question his one amuse- 
ment. Of everything connected 
with the usual occupations of 
Englishmen, particularly games 
of all sorts, he was extraor- 
dinarily ignorant. On one oc- 
casion when petitioned by his 


secretaries to consent to the 
chancery being closed at eleven 
so as to allow them to take 
part in a cricket match, after 
some humming and hawing he 
finally flabbergasted them with 
the contemptuous words, “ Oh, 
take your rackets and go to 
your game of ball.” But being 
a kind-hearted man with a 
great sense of public duty, he 
turned up on the ground in the 
afternoon, to be bored for an 
hour or two by the, to him, 
incomprehensible antics of the 
players. 

I had not disported myself 
much more than a couple of 
months at the Embassy when 
I was agreeably surprised by 
the announcement that some 
one was wanted in a hurry to 
take charge of the Consulate 
at Erzeroum, and that I, being 
nearest to hand, was to have 
the job. I could learn little 
more about the place than that 
it was abominably cold there 
in winter, and that the shoot- 
ing was fair. Also that there 
was trout-fishing in the neigh- 
bourhood. But the prospect of 
being on my own even for a 
limited time was so attractive 
that I should have jumped at 
the opportunity of going any- 
where on earth on such terms. 
Not that they gave me the 
chance of declining. I was 
simply told to take myself off 
by the first boat, which hap- 
pened to be an Austrian-Lloyd 
steamer sailing for Trebizond 
within the week. The Company 
did not devote its choicest 
craft to the Black Sea service, 
and the vessel which carried 
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me and my fortunes was a slow 
and aged cargo boat with 
limited accommodation for pas- 
sengers. The saloon was pretty 
full, chiefly with American mis- 
sionaries, a race with which I 
now made acquaintance for 
the first time, but of which I 
was destined to see much in 
the future. There were half 
a dozen couples on board, all 
coming out for the first time, 
and all newly wed. It was be- 
lieved in the ship that the 
matches were arranged by the 
society which sent them out 
without consulting the parties 
concerned, each male mission- 
ary being told off to proceed to 
such and such a destination, 
and simultaneously to espouse 
such and such a lady missionary, 
and vice versa. But nowhere are 
more untruths current than on 
shipboard, and it is quite likely 
that this was merely a theory 
propounded to explain the amaz- 
ing incongruity of some of the 
unions. Poor creatures, one 
could not but feel for them as 
they were dumped down in the 
various ports the ship touched 
at along the Black Sea coast, 
to find their way, with winter 
coming on, to their several 
destinations in a strange coun- 
try, there to minister for the 
hext ten years or so to the 
spiritual needs of so uninspiring 
aTace as the Armenians. How- 
ever, they went off cheerfully 
enough, and I was getting too 
anxious about my own journey 
to spare much pity for others. 
On the fifth day out from 
Constantinople the ship arrived 
at Trebizond, a picturesque 


little town which was once 
the capital of the kingdom of 
Trebizond, the last Greek State 
to fall before the conquering 
Turk, and surviving even Con- 
stantinople. The Consul kindly 
put me up for the two days of 
my stay there, and told off 
his Dragoman to make the 
necessary preparations for the 
road. The Dragoman’s ideas 
on the subject of commissariat 
were not generous, and all he 
provided for a week’s journey 
were three loaves of bread atu 
a cold joint, which he calied 
a ‘“‘mutton-leg.”” He asserted 
that the road led through a 
land flowing with milk and 
honey, and that the best of 
fare was to be found at the 
khans on the way, As means 
of locomotion he selected a 
closed cab as being more suit- 
able for the time of year than 
an open vehicle, as bad weather 
might be met with. In this 
he was perhaps right, though 
as a matter of fact neither 
rain nor snow fell while I was 
travelling. 

Anyhow I set off in my four- 
wheeler, and a less comfortable 
journey it has never been my 
lot to experience. The interior 
of the carriage was unduly 
encumbered with luggage, which 
left little elbow-room for me 
and my dog. The dog proved 
to be very susceptible to jolt- 
ing, which induced nausea in 
him to an unpleasant extent. 
I was entirely in the hands 
of the driver in the matter of 
selecting stopping-places, and 
he chose those where fodder 
was cheapest without regard 
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to other considerations. Once 
or twice he insisted on stopping 
short at three in the afternoon, 
wasting several hours of day- 
light, and when I expostulated 
he averred that the next khan 
was many hours’ journey far- 
ther on, and we could not 
reach it before night. As I 
was quite unable to check his 
statement there was nothing 
for it but submission. There 
may have been better khans 
on the road—indeed this proved 
to be the case on my return 
journey next year—but there 
can hardly have been worse. 
They were little more than 
sheds divided up into compart- 
ments, indescribably dirty and 
swarming with predatory in- 
sects. Turkish coffee, tough 
native bread, and mellow eggs 
were the only provisions ob- 
tainable, unless one could make 
up one’s mind to select a 
fowl from the hen-roost and 
wait while it was decapitated, 
plucked, and scorched before 
the inn fire for dinner. It may 
be imagined how thankful I 
was for the mutton-leg and the 
few comforts my tea-basket 
contained. 

After leaving Trebizond the 
road soon begins to ascend and 
passes over the Zigana Dagh, 
from some spot on the sum- 
mit of which the ten thousand 
Greeks under Xenophon, strug- 
gling homewards from Oyrus’s 
unlucky expedition into Persia, 
caught their first glimpse of 
the sea and gave vent to their 
historic exclamation. Thence 
it descends by gentle degrees 
into a plateau, and passing 
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the town of Baiburt begins to 
mount the Kop Dagh. This 
is a higher and steeper range 
than the Zigana, and in the 
depth of winter presents diffi- 
culty if not danger to travellers, 
In October I found snow lying 
in both passes, but in the 
intervening country the tem- 
perature was pleasant enough, 
while at Trebizond summer 
still reigned. The road itself was 
very well designed, though, like 
all roads in Turkey, its upkeep 
was neglected. Being, how- 
ever, the sole connection be- 
tween the important fortress 
of Erzeroum and the sea, it 
was in better repair than most, 
and there were no places where 
@ carriage could not easily 
pass, at any rate in a favour- 
able season. There was little 
wheeled traffic, but we passed 
endless caravans of camels 
transporting European goods 
to Northern Persia through 
Erzeroum. I only met one 
European, a French engineer, 
returning to Trebizond, who 
stopped and conversed with 
me for a few minutes. We 
exchanged impressions on the 
subject of the accommodation 
afforded by the khans, and on 
my complaining of the wn- 
pleasant attentions paid me by 
the bugs and fleas, he replied 
with a shudder, “If it were 
only bugs and fleas!” And 
indeed when the journey was 
over and I examined my under- 
clothing I did find there the 
corpsewof a louse, by some 
extraordinary trick of fortune 
the only one I have ever 
seen. 
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Apart from this brief inter- 
jude, my only society for the 
week was that of the driver 
and the two gendarmes who 
served as escort. The road 
was perfectly safe at this time, 
but the gendarmes were very 
useful in securing a room to 
myself at night, bundling out 
prior arrivals without ceremony. 
According to custom, the escort 
received ten piastres each as 
honorarium from a traveller for 
conducting him from their own 
post to the next, a matter of 
fifteen or twenty miles. I 
doubt whether they would have 
put up much of a fight in case 
of an emergency. They were 
armed with Winchester rifles 
of an ancient pattern evolved 
in the American Civil War 
more than twenty years before, 
and using rim-fire cartridges. 
I had the curiosity to examine 
the bandolier of one of them, 
which he laid aside during a 
stand-easy, and discovered from 
the tell-tale indentation in the 
rim that two-thirds of his cart- 
ridges had already missed fire. 
But the moral effect of their 
company is good, ensuring due 
respeet and exemption from 
interference on the part of 
minor officials in search of 
backsheesh, and it is always 
advisable to have them on a 
journey, as the responsibility 
for one’s safety is thus thrown 
directly on the Government. 

The Kop Dagh once sur- 
mounted, the rest of the way 
to Erzeroum became plain sail- 
ing, and the seventh day after 
leaving Trebizond saw me safely 
arrived at my destination. The 
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Acting Consul, Devey, had al- 
ready been there four years, 
and was naturally in a hurry 
to get away and enjoy his over- 
due leave, but he stayed three 
or four days to introduce me 
to the Vali and other Turkish 
officials and show me the ropes, 
and then went on his way 
rejoicing. I must confess to 
experiencing a considerable 
sinking of the heart when the 
only Englishman within two 
hundred miles disappeared into 
the distance, leaving me to my 
own devices. There was, how- 
ever, so much to be done in 
shaking down into new quar- 
ters, making preparations for 
the winter, and generally tak- 
ing stock of the situation, that 
the first feeling of desolation 
soon passed off. 

The lease of Colonel Everett, 
the Consul’s, house had just 
fallen in, but I was able to get 
it renewed. The landlord had 
bought most of the fixtures and 
let me buy them back, and 
with the aid of some sticks 
taken over from Devey, and 
others found in the town, I 
managed to provide enough for 
my modest requirements in the 
way of furniture. The house 
was a good one as houses go 
in that part of the world, with 
no claim to architectural beauty, 
but solidly built and warm. 
Being big enough to hold 
Colonel Everett, his wife, two 
children, and a governess, it 
was far too large for me, and 
I only attempted to furnish a 
few rooms. In conformity with 
local custom the stable was 
inside the house, opening into 
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the hall, and the horses made 
their entrances and exits by 
the front door. This system 
helped to keep the house warm 
in winter, but was apt to lead 
to unrest at night when a horse 
broke loose and assaulted its 
stable companion, as happened 
from time to time. I should 
mention that Devey’s two horses 
had been passed on to me, and 
excellent little beasts they were, 
though the pair only cost £17. 
Fodder for the two came to 
less than £2 a month, and in 
most respects Erzeroum was a 
wonderfully cheap place to live 
in. A notable exception was 
firewood, which had to be im- 
ported from a distance of three 
days’ journey, and consequently 
cost a fortune. Those who 
could not afford wood burned 
““Tezek,”’ stable refuse made 
up into cakes and dried, which 
emitted a horrible smoke as 
well as heat. 

My household was on a 
modest scale, consisting of a 
cook, Showa, a groom, Tatos, 
and a Cavass, Miguerditch, all 
three of them Armenians. 
Showa had learned her profes- 
sion under the guidance of Mrs 
Everett, and was quite a good 
cook in a limited way. We 
seldom met, as she was a lady 
of strong will and forbidding 
appearance, with whom I 
thought it more tactful to com- 
municate through an inter- 
mediary. On great occasions 
she wore a gold watch and 
chain. and one black kid glove, 
gifts from her former mistress, 
and presented an almost regal 
aspect. Tatos was a bit of a 
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sneak and misappropriated the 
horses’ fodder, but all grooms 
do that, and on the whole he 
was not a bad servant. Migner- 
ditch was an excellent fellow, 
but his nationality made him 
useless for the basic duty of a 
Cavass, to overawe the badly- 
disposed and protect his master, 
though on occasions he could 
gird on a sword and do the 
ceremonial part of the business, 
He waited at table, and was 
thoroughly trustworthy. 

The Erzeroum Consulate pos- 
sessed a paid Dragoman, Yussuf 
Effendi by name, also an Ar- 
menian. He had a fair know- 
ledge of English, and was sup- 
posed to serve as clerk when 
required. To this circumstance 
I attributed his touching an- 
xiety to prevent my overwork- 
ing myself by addressing un- 
necessary reports to the Em- 
bassy, which it might have 
been his task to copy out. He 
was fond in this connection of 
quoting to me the correct 
attitude of a former Acting 
Consul. “Mr E.,” he would 
say, “go out shooting ALL the 
week. Then come home on 
Saturday and write one very 
good despatch.” But what I 
most vividly recollect of Yussuf 
Effendi was the superb obei- 
sance with which he would do 
me homage on arriving at the 
Consulate in the morning. It 
was neither a bow nor a genu- 
flexion, but a complicated blend 
of the two executed with the 
hands tightly pressed on the 
abdomen, and more expressive 
of loyalty, abasement, and al- 
xiety to be of service than aly 
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salute which I have seen in my 
life. 

Colonel Everett was at the 
time of my arrival still titular 
Consul at Erzeroum, and re- 
mained so until the end of 
1887, though the disaster which 
had befallen him obliged him 
to leave the country nearly 
two years before. It was a 
mysterious affair, and happened 
in this wise. There were then 
two Cavasses, Miguerditch and 
a Turk, who slept on the prem- 
ises in rotation. On the par- 
ticular night in question it 
was Miguerditch’s turn to go 
home, and the Turk should 
have remained on _ duty. 
Whether he connived at what 
followed or simply failed in 
his duty, the fact remains that 
he absented himself without 
permission, leaving the groom, 
an Armenian, to occupy the 
Cavasses’ room on the ground 
floor. During the evening an- 
other Armenian, a man from a 
village a few miles away and 
known to the groom, called, 
and begged the latter to put 
him up for the night, as he 
had nowhere to go to. The 
groom consented, though he 
had, of course, no business to 
do so, and the two went to 
bed. In the middle of the 
night the groom was awakened 
by a blow administered by the 
stranger with a Cavass’s sword 
which hung on the wall, and 
which unluckily had been 
sharpened recently. Somehow 
or other he escaped serious ,in- 
jury and ran screaming up- 
stairs, followed by his assailant 
still carrying the sword. Colo- 
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nel Everett, awakened by the 
noise, came out of his bedroom 
in his nightshirt, and the Ar- 
menian went for him at once; 
but the Colonel closed with him, 
and succeeded in wresting the 
sword from him, though not 
before receiving severe cuts on 
his own head and hands. The 
Armenian then fell on _ his 
knees and begged for mercy, 
declaring that it was all a 
“mistake,” and unluckily the 
Colonel was taken in by his pro- 
testations, and telling him to 
be off, turned round to enter 
his room and bind up his 
wounds. The sword was left 
lying on the ground, and the 
rascal picked it up like a flash 
and renewed his attack, but 
again with astonishing pluck 
and determination Colonel 
Everett closed with him and 
disarmed him, though terribly 
cut about in the process. This 
time Mrs Everett brought out 
a loaded revolver and begged 
her husband to make an end 
of the brute. But the blood 
was streaming down into his 
eyes and his right hand was 
in ribbons, and the first two 
shots he fired entered the wall. 
The third winged the groom, 
who had remained a spectator 
of the scene, and as the trigger 
was pulled for a fourth shot 
the heavy revolver fell and 
the bullet entered the Colonel’s 
own ankle, shattering the bone. 
Had the Armenian come on 
again there would have been 
no possibility of further re- 
sistance, but his courage now 
failed him, and he ran down- 
stairs and out of the house. 
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Mrs Everett helped her hus- 
band on to his bed, and then 
went to call a doctor and warn 
the police, who had no diffi- 
culty in finding and arresting 
the Armenian. At the trial 
which ensued he made no 
attempt to deny his. guilt, 
which indeed was undeniable, 
and he was sentenced to fifteen 
years’ imprisonment, but the 
motive for the crime remained 
a mystery. All sorts of theories 
were current in the town, the 
most popular being that the 
Armenian had been suborned 
by the Russian Consulate to 
steal maps of the frontier dis- 
tricts known to have been 
made by Colonel Everett, an 
expert topographer, and had 
lost his head and exceeded his 
instructions. Colonel Everett 
himself inclined to the belief 
that robbery was the motive. 
A sudden attack of homicidal 
mania would have been an 
obvious and adequate explana- 
tion, but it was not suggested 
that the man was in any way 
unsound mentally. 

Before leaving Erzeroum I 
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asked the Public Prosecutor 
in charge of the case, with 
whom I was on friendly terms, 
if he could not, now that the 
affair was over and done with, 
let me know privately what the 
official theory was. He replied 
that the culprit had confessed 
and had received the maximum 
legal penalty, and that the 
Turkish authorities had not 
cared to probe the matter 
further ; but he certainly gave 
me the impression that he 
knew more than he cared 
to tell. 

Colonel Everett received more 
than twenty cuts on the head 
and hands, besides the injury 
to his leg, which left a per- 
manent lameness; but he re- 
covered, and in a month or 
two was well enough to be 
carried in a litter to Trebizond, 
and thence to make his way 
to England. Though incapaci- 
tated for active military ser- 
vice, he subsequently became 
Professor of Topography at 
the Staff College, and then 
Assistant Director of Military 
Intelligence. 


(To be concluded.) 
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AN UNREALISED ASSET. 


Our meeting came about in 
this wise: it was gorgeous 
early spring weather, and re- 
commended by Gaston, the 
concierge at my hotel, I visited 
the ménage of one Louis Soil, 
selected a bright golden chest- 
nut from his stables, and or- 
dered it to be brought round 
to the hotel courtyard at nine 
the following morning. 

Nine o’clock arrived, and 
with it a groom, whom Gaston 
greeted with enthusiastic ap- 
proval. 

I did not evince the same 
appreciation, seeing that this 
gentleman was leading a wall- 
eyed strawberry-roan, which, 
despite all Soil pére’s endeavours 
to boost it as a pur-sang, I had 
scorned the previous day with 
a stream of commentary any- 
thing but complimentary either 
to the poor beast or to Monsieur 
Soil’s judgment in matters 
equine. 

My wrath at the audacity 
of that unpleasant old man 
was cut short by the unex- 
pected English of the groom— 
the more surprising since his 
conversation with Gaston had 
been in the French of France 
and not of Stratford-atte-Bowe. 

He apologised and departed, 
to return a few moments later 
with Oriflamme, the chestnut, 
and a broad grin. 

The first morning he rode at 
&® respectful distance behind 
and in silence, but after several 


rides I made him trot beside 
me, and thereby lured him 
into conversation. 

At first abrupt monosyllables 
rewarded all efforts, but event- 
ually for some obscure reason 
he accorded me his apparently 
rare approval, and told me a 
little of his chequered career 
and of his views on life in 
general. 

From this, supplemented by 
information garnered from the 
praises sung by Gaston when- 
ever he was mentioned, some- 
thing of “le bon Jeem’s”’ life- 
story came to light. 

“ Le bon Jeem,” it must be 
admitted, drinks strong waters 
whenever opportunity offers, 
his speech is decidedly coarse, 
and by his own admission he 
has purchased raiment and for- 
borne to pay. 

The rest of the quotation, 
however, does not apply. 
Horses have played a great 
part in his life, but his bitter- 
est enemy would never dream 
of attempting to spread any 
doubts concerning his deal- 
ings; not only has he won 
gymkhanas, but in his day 
has brought an Irish horse first 
past the post in Madrid. 

He has ridden from Biarritz 
to Brussels, from Calais to 
Berlin, has sampled Albanian 
saddles, Moorish saddles, and 
sojourned along crooked and 
exceedingly narrow mountain 
paths with no saddle at: all. 
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“In appearance he is any- 
thing but a Beau Brummell: 
short, square-set—even stocky 
—with a weather-beaten face, 
a ragged black moustache, and 
bright, straight, brown eyes— 
frequently bloodshot, it is true, 
but always, to use a favourite 
expression of their owner’s, “ on 
the alurk.”’ 

He is as clean as Sunlight— 
or its French equivalent—can 
make him, and his breeches 
and boots, though shabby, are 
perfectly made, and a very 
pleasing sight to those con- 
servative British eyes, which 
will never accustom themselves 
to the ballet-skirt effects in 
huge checks, supported by 
gleaming patent -leather - clad 
legs, so favoured by French 
followers of le sport. 

He is no post-war acquisition 
of the town, but an institution 
of many years’ standing. 

Born in one of the cabbage- 
strewn byways of Covent Gar- 
den, that special Providence 
which looks after gutter-snipes 
directed his semi-shod feet at 
an early date towards the pre- 
cincts of a racing stables of the 
old, and none too easy, school. 

After a few years of this 
rather exacting mode of life 
he selected the vocation of 
groom in private service, and, 
slightly disfigured but still in 
the ring, joined the personal 
staff of one of England’s best- 
known owner-trainers. 

One morning we were dis- 
cussing the reasons for the un- 
popularity of this very efficient 
gentleman. Jim concluded his 


speech for the defence with the 
following truism— 

“He always played straight 
with me; long after I left ’ig 
service ’e ’elped me over a bad 
time when ’e ’eard I was laid 
up with one (adjective) arm 
broken and out of a job. I 
don’t ’old with judgin’ men 
by what other people ’as to 
say about ’em. Seems to me 
it’s a sight better only to count 
how they been with you and 
your pals, which is all that 
matters about it to you, ain’t 
it, miss ? Most fellers are (two 
adjectives) hypocrites.” 

I regret to add that he spat 
as though thereby to lend 
further emphasis to this asser- 
tion. 

He originally appeared in 
the station dhiver in the en- 
tourage of a charming but dis- 
solute Irishman, who, having 
awakened one day to the bitter 
fact that baccarat, a racing 
stud, and expensive friends 
were beyond his means, con- 
verted his few remaining assets 
to hard cash and, together 
with half a dozen hunters, a 
few faithful retainers, and a 
four-in-hand which quite lifted 
the town out of itself, shook 
the soil of the British Isles 
from his unpaid-for boots, and 
repaired to this remote corner 
of Gaul to turn over a new 
leaf. 

The proverbial difficulties of 
caring for the pence, plus a too 
fervent appreciation of the wine 
when it was red, proved t00 
much for him. 

He died, and with one of 
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his dying breaths counselled 
Jim with a quotation from his 


fellow-countryman :— 


“<Tf your purse it is slender,’ says 
Larry, ‘’tis better 
To owe a small trifle than want a 
great deal.’” 


There was no money to pay 
the long over-due wages of 
his retainers, but to Jim he 
left the six hunters, and with 
these and a gold-mounted crop 
presented him by a prince of 
the blood as a token of ap- 
preciation, to lend an air of 
integrity to the business, Jim 
set up a hire stables in the 
neighbourhood. 

At first success crowned the 
venture, but, alas! he had 
been infected with his late 
master’s love for the flowing 
bowl. 

The tentacles of the octopus 
of debt gripped the stables, 
took toll of the horses one by 
one, and the enterprise ended 
in disaster, leaving Jim penni- 
less and out of a job. 

An American wintering in 
the vicinity engaged his ser- 
vices, having first wrung from 
him a reluctant promise to for- 
swear the joys of Bacchus. 

He kept his word, worked 
hard, and soon became a pillar 
of the establishment, going over 
to Leicestershire every year to 
buy horses for his master, who 
placed a great deal more faith 
in his judgment than is gene- 
rally accorded by New Yorkers 
to Britishers even amongst their 
employees. 

Upon the American’s dying 
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in Flanders, Jim cashed his 
bequest at the local Société 
Générale, and drifted into part- 
nership with Louis Soil, to 
whose fast-decaying stables he 
brought fresh horses and a new 
lease of life. 

Tandem they drive extra- 
ordinarily well, and to their 
mutual financial benefit, so I 
doubt very much that Jim will 
ever return to the land of his 
birth for any length of time, 
but will satisfy himself instead 
with occasional horse-dealing 
trips to make certain that New- 
market goes through its regular 
course, and Dover's cliffs are 
still the same colour. 

For France and for the French 
people he has a great devotion, 
an understanding of their faults 
and a pride in their virtues 
which at first scarcely seems 
en suite with his bullet head 
and bull shoulders. 

As we scoured the wonderful 
countryside, hacking along the 
white roads and watching the 
wisps of morning mist blowing 
away before the sun like scraps 
of chiffon trailing over the 
silver river and pale shimmer- 
ing green woodlands, I learnt 
to appreciate the French peas- 
ant’s thrift, labours, and powers 
of endurance. 

The only oceasion I heard 
him contemptuous of his 
adopted countrymen was when 
he spoke of them as would-be 
breeches-makers. 

** Ladies’ clothes they can 
make,” he opined, “but 
breeches—ugh ! Why, beggin’ 
pardon, Miss, I’d sooner wear 
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English ones wiv’ patched seats. 
These I’ve ’ad seven year—and 
not paid for yet, neither—but 
they have got cut, 

“TI did try a French tailor 
once. The best cloth and 
’ashed. Oh, it was crool! 

** An’ me breeches did used 
to be like a religion with me,”’ 
he added mournfully. 

His further cryptic comments 
when garments of Pavlova out- 
line marred his line of vision at 
a local meet would have given 
a bargee points in vividness of 
description, besides being a 
joy to any one who has ever 
suffered at a tailor’s hands. 

He holds decided views on 
most things, and being any- 
thing but insular in his con- 
versation, applied them to a 
variety of topics ranging from 
South African racing, on which 
subject he was brief but very 
much to the point, to the pro- 
gress of Mr. Pussyfoot Johnson 
and his followers, in what to 
him is apparently anything but 
God’s Own Country. 

Over-observant acquaintances 
frequently told me of Jim wit- 
nessed observing the redness of 
the wine far too closely, or 
using his fists in a blind rage 
after a super-dose of absinthe, 
but I never saw him in this 
condition, and he never failed 
to be in time in the mornings. 

True bloodshot eyes and small 
gashes from a razor wielded by 
trembling hands were suffi- 
cient evidence, but some one 
invariably saw to it that he was 
as well scrubbed and brushed 
as ever, and that his polished 
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boots still gleamed in rivalry 
to the sun. 

It may be recorded also 
that his hands, even on these 
aspen - emulating mornings, 
never failed to deal effectively 
with his mount should it elect 
to put into practice theories 
of how bucking bronchos be- 
have when bored with their 
duties, though at the same 
time his form of reproof was 
hair-raising to a degree. 

His knowledge of horseflesh 
is unquestioned and respected 
for miles around. He buys and 
sells for the entire neighbour- 
hood, brusquely refusing all 
commission, and the man who 
tries a crooked deal finds it 
wiser to leave the district, 
giving neither address nor any 
definite date of return. 

Of course this quaint Jeem 
adores animals, and various 
people affirmed that no hut is 
too isolated and no mid-winter’s 
night too biting for him to 
turn out at a moment’s notice 
to doctor the shambling sick 
horse of some peasant. 

Another spoke of the w- 
official R.S.P.C.A. he has 
founded in the town, and of 
the break in his queer nose 
gained during battle with a 
huge Basque, who, ignoring 
its laws, had been seen ill- 
treating a half-starved mongrel. 

Healthy dogs, mangy dogs, 
thoroughbreds, and hounds of 
doubtful international breeds 
trot after him through the 
streets like children after the 
Pied Piper, and even the épicerie 
cat leaves her seat on the rum- 
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cask to permit of his rubbing 
her silky ears. 

He told me that a famous 
French racehorse owner had 
once said to him— 

“We French can make good 
cavalrymen, efficient grooms, 
and even passable trainers, but 
horses will do more for you 
Britishers than for any one 
else in the world. I think it is 
because you consider them as 
people and can talk their lan- 
guage.” 

I learnt a circus trick of the 
hands to show off Oriflamme to 
her best advantage when, re- 
turning hotelwards just before 
the déjewner hour, we were 
obliged to walk our animals 
along the thronged sun-washed 
boulevard. 

“Some people,” he ejacu- 
lated the while, ‘‘ talks o’ allus 
givin’ 80 per cent ’ands and 
20 per cent seat. It ain’t right. 
Seat yer can learn, but ’ands 
—you're born with ’em. If 
yer understands animals yer 
‘ands don’t need trainin’. They 
just look after themselves natu- 
ral most times.” 

In the hinterland of the 
stables Jim has a minute den, 
a sort of holy of holies as spot- 
less as a yacht, filled with his 
most cherished possessions. 

There are sporting prints 
from an English duke, racy 
literature from a Romanist 
divine, an old drinking-horn, 
the gift of a French general, 
crops of every shape and size 
from all parts of the globe, a 
white fur cloak from a pillar 
of the Italian army; and on a 
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Victorian sofa-table, a chased 
silver cigarette-box, presented 
him by a South American mil- 
lionaire, sits cheek by jowl with 
a shell-covered plush box shriek- 
ing its Southend origin. 

Beneath sundry signed 
sketches and innumerable pho- 
tographs of horses, copies of 
Ruff’s ‘Guide’ rub shoulders 
with a Bible and various trea- 
tises on veterinary surgery. 

From a shrine of its own 
smiles an autographed studio- 
portrait of one of the best 
beloved of Parisian actresses, 
for which hundreds who have 
clamoured in vain would will- 
ingly give its weight in gold. 

This so charming and sought- 
after lady, who spends a month 
of every year in a villa near-by, 
will ride with no other escort 
than “ce bon Jeem,’” who 
trained her mare to walk up 
the shallow steps to her ver- 
andah to demand its morning 
ration of sugar. 

The whole collection, as odd 
as its owner, bears evidence of 
his catholic taste in friends, 
and from the shell-box upwards 
they are treasured above rubies 
—all are irreplaceable, and ac- 
cordingly each has its allotted 
niche in his twisted and bat- 
tered heart. 

It was with great regret that 
I bade good-bye to Oriflamme, 
and shook Jim’s embarrassed 
and extremely horny hand in 
farewell after a long canter 
down the wide oak avenue 
on the last morning of my 
stay. 

A few moments later a page 
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appeared in the hotel lounge 
with a tissue-paper parcel. 
Open, this revealed a tightly- 
bound mass of Madame Ravary 
roses and freesias, typifying the 
conservatism of the British re- 
tainer, whose love of serried 
bouquets remains under all 
skies, come what may. 
Attached to the tribute was 
a painstakingly written note :— 


“From Oriflamme — hoping 
the liberty will be pardoned 
and no offence taken when none 
was intended. Respectful ser- 
vant, 

ee JIM.”’ 


Our politicians may consume 
caviare with Chicherin, or fra- 
ternise over frothing lager with 
enemies, alleged “ex,” but it 
requires more than the faux-pas 
of statesmen, the petty quarrel- 
ling of ministers, ranting up- 
heavals in the Cabinet, or 
hootings -in the Press, to sow 
distrust and disillusion in the 
hearts of the citizens of that ob- 
scure corner of France. They 
have elected to consider “ce 
bon Jeem”’ as being “ teepee- 
cally English,” and, regardless 
of Continental crises, staunchly 
support the spirit of the Entente 
in consequence. 
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THE ASTONISHING LAND OF COORG. 


THAT invaluable work the 
‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ says 
of Coorg that it is “‘ a province 
of India, administered by a 
commissioner, subordinate to 
the governor-general through 
the resident of Mysore, who 
is officially also chief commis- 


‘sioner of Coorg. . . . It is the 


smallest province in India, its 
area being only 1582 square 
miles.” The local bard, on the 


other hand, says Coorg is a 
string of pearls, the finest of 
the kingdoms of Jambudwipa ; 
what Mahameru is among 
mountains or the Sampige 
among trees, so is Coorg among 
the kingdoms of this earth. 
From their differing angles, 
and in so far as each pur- 
ports to go, both these de- 
scriptions may be taken as 
correct. 


I. 


In the title which has been 
chosen for these notes I have 
called Coorg an Astonishing 
Land; so it certainly is. It 
is astonishing in the respect 
already mentioned, that, being 
considerably smaller than Aber- 
deenshire, it is ranked as a fully 
and separately constituted pro- 
vince in a country where mere 
common districts run to half 
the size of Scotland. That 
fact in itself should lead one 
to expectations. But it is as- 
tonishing in many other ways, 
and principally because, being 
situated in the heart of the 
South Indian peninsula, it con- 
trives to be what it is. As a 
solitary island somewhere in 
the South Seas it would be re- 
markable and beautiful, but it 


would be at least credible; 
wedged in between Tellicherry 
and Hunsur it is scarcely that. 
The more you know of South 
India, the less believable is 
Coorg. The_ globe - trotting 
stranger it might attract by 
virtue of its very remarkable 
physical beauty, but him it 
would not so much astonish as 
delight. To the exile who has 
cast in his lot with the Tamil 
and the Telugu and the local 
genius of South India, it is the 
essence of the place, the amaz- 
ing differences, that compel at- 
tention. The country is dif- 
ferent, the people are different, 
there is actually something dif- 
ferent in the very air itself. A 
high authority once told the 
writer of these notes that the 
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Coorg was the gentleman of 
South India; let it be at once 
admitted that this, so far as 
it goes, is true. At all events, 
gentlemen or no, the Coorgs 
have embodied in themselves 
most of what is left in South 
India of manliness. 

A comparison of Coorg with 
Scotland is really almost in- 
evitable. Scotland in the days 
of Sir Walter and Coorg at this 
present moment are not nearly 
so dissimilar as latitude and 
distance would suggest. Both 
have grand and regal highlands 
with a sturdy mountain-dwell- 
ing race; both have lowlands 
attached. Clear burns, good 
for the fishing; great stretches 
of forest; superb and unfor- 
gettable prospects ; rough man- 
making weather; a crofting, 
droving people, regarding them- 
selves as just a stage or two 
better than any other people 
on earth,—both have these 
things. In both music flour- 
ishes, and dancing and the con- 
vivial board not uncheered by 
usquebaugh. Both are rich in 
folk -lore and folk - songs, in 
hearts ready for hospitality 
and hands ready for the sword. 
If you can think of a Scotland 
where the Highlanders are 
brown of skin instead of white, 
where the temperature is gov- 
erned by a tropic sun, and where 
the weather is at times even 
worse than it is here—if you 
can imagine such a Scotland 
set amid the shifty effeminacy 
of, let us say, modern Greece, 
then you will perhaps form a 
better general notion of Coorg 
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in South India than many 
words could convey. And you 
should have some notion of 
the cause of those qualities 
of astonishment I have predi- 
cated for it. 

In one sense Coorg does not 
astonish. It does not contain 
the highest mountain in South 
India or anything like it; it 
contains no very high moun- 
tain at all. It has no Lamb’s 
Rock, no Shivasamudram, or 
Gersoppa Falls. It boasts no 
architectural prodigies like the 
Great Stone Bull of Tanjore 
or Tirumal Naik’s palace at 
Madura. It is not, in a word 
—and for this may the powers 
be thanked—a “show place.” 
Yet there are moments, when 
the sun is going down behind 
the fastnesses where Cauvery 
takes its holy source; when 
the day is breaking over the 
vast amphitheatre of the Mysore 
plains; when a rising moon 
struggling with clouds strikes 
on the sides of the Abyal Hill; 
or in any day of December or 
January when you stand on the 
summit of a chosen mountain, 
and in the wonderful shining 
and lucent air seem to yourself 
not so much in the world as 
somewhere in the heart of a 
ball of flawless crystal—there 
are moments such as these 
when it presents you with a 
beauty which is hardly of earth. 
It is then that you turn from 
the encyclopedias and the gaz- 
etteers and find company in the 
poets, calling Coorg no country 
of earth, but a veritable fairy- 
land, a true necklet of pearls 
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lying on the fair bosom of 
Cauvery’s own self. 

There are exceptional advan- 
tages about Coorg. In the first 
place, it has five—or it may be 
six—golf-courses, and excellent 
roads everywhere. In _ the 
second, Mercara, the head- 


quarters, is sixty difficult miles 
from any railway, good, bad, 
or indifferent; and there is 
not a single hotel, boarding- 
house, or pension in the whole 
province. Coorg is not the 
Nilgiris; but then that cuts 
both ways. 


ITI. 


To tell how the British con- 
nection with Coorg began and 
developed would necessitate a 
vast deal of history, which can 
be read elsewhere. It is a 
connection which begins in 1790 
at a conference between Vira- 
raja, King of Coorg, and Robert 
Taylor of the East India Com- 
pany at Tellicherry ; and the 
first phase of it ends in Kensal 
Green Cemetery with the tomb- 
stone of a second Viraraja, 
the father of the Princess Gau- 
ramma, whose godmother was 
Queen Victoria and no less. 
It is a story of ups and downs, 
bright moments and dark. Hy- 
der Ali and Tippu Sultan come 
into it as into all Indian his- 
tory of their day, and with 
their usual effect of driving 
into incongruous unity counter- 
forces which might never other- 
wise have met. The British 
and the Coorgs were bound in 
the nature of things to come in- 
to contact sooner or later, but 
it might well have been as 
enemies instead of as friends, 
i which case—as experience 
oh one occasion proved—our 
task would have been any- 


thing but easy. The Coorgs 
certainly stood by us against 
Tippu, and were good and 
valuable friends, for which we 
recompensed them with more 
justice than generosity. Later 
the excesses of the Rajas drove 
the British to intervene in 
Coorg’s domestic affairs, with 
the upshot that Coorg is now 
a province of British India, 
and Viraraja II., the last of 
his line who actually reigned, 
occupies a conspicuous grave, 
as already stated, within easy 
earshot of the clamorous traffic 
of the Harrow Road. 

It is that amazing line of 
monstrous tyrants that makes 
the history of Coorg between 
1790 and 1834 read like a 
novel, albeit of a grim and 
terrifying sort. Never surely, 
since the worst days of the 
Fall of Rome, can any throne 
have supported so bloodthirsty 
a crew. They were not Coorgs 
—they were Lingayats from 
Ikeri, an offshoot of one of the 
many petty kingdoms into 
which the sudden collapse of 
Vijayanagar split up Central 
South India; and the story 
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of how their forerunner, be- 
ginning as a priest, wrought his 
way first through compulsory 
doles and then through watch- 
men and bodyguards to the 
sovereignty of the country and 
the assassination of the exist- 
ing chiefs, makes remarkable 
reading. One would hardly 
credit the Coorgs with the 
impulse to subject themselves, 
body and soul, to an outsider ; 
yet that is what they did, and 
as a result Coorg is full of dark 
stories of royal relatives mur- 
dered and hidden in the depths 
of the jungles, of favourites 
betrayed and assassinated with 
barbarity, of suspects violently 
removed, Strange to wander 
through this country of lustrous 
beauty and to stumble every 
now and then on some black- 
ened spot, some dark and evil 
memory, some legacy of hate 
and murder. One hears how 
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the yard of the fort ran blood 
as it runs water now on a4 
heavy monsoon day; and to 
those who have lived in the 
fort through a monsoon or 
two that is a telling descrip- 
tion. What is one to make of 
a homicide who, in order to 
support a proposed plea of 
insanity, half cut his own throat 
and three-quarters poisoned 
himself with corrosive subli- 
mate? Yet unless the his- 
torians err, that is what was 
done by the great Viraraja in 
his melancholy end, when he 
was dying a half-mad homicide, 
tortured by grief for his wife’s 
death and remorse for his own 
innumerable atrocities. 

That is Coorg, and there is 
a touch of Scotland about it 
again—the beauty clouded with 
the melancholy of old stories, 
the great past stained with 
blood inhumanly spilt. 


IV. 


The climate of Coorg, like 
all things in that astonishing 
land, is distinctive. January 
is clear blazing sunshine—mar- 
vellously clear, “actinic,” to 
use the photographers’ word— 
and an air so translucent that 
it can hardly be thought to 
exist. February and March 
carry on this tradition; but 
the air is clouded with the 
smoke of innumerable fires— 
some on the grass hills where 
they are intended, some in the 
forests where they are not. 


O’ nights the horizon is a 
zigzag line of fire, picking out 
the familiar contours of the 
hills. April is hot—so far as 
in the higher planes of Coorg 
it ever is really hot—and still 
dry, with showers. May is 
diversified by the heralds of 
the monsoon—crashing, bellow- 
ing thunderstorms in the after- 
noons and nights, blue mists of 
a morning, and in the evenings 
most wonderful fireflies. Then 
one morning in early June the 
mists fail to clear; and over 
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the south-west hills there sweep 
wave upon endless wave of 
light-grey clouds, carrying the 
mind back to the Pentlands 
or the Lammermoors or the 
hills of Rannoch. That is the 
burst of the monsoon, and 
thereafter it rains till the middle 
of October. You may get four 
hundred inches, or you may 
get two hundred, or you may 
get sixty—it all depends in 
what part of the province you 
are, and how far you have 
succeeded in escaping from the 
terrible south-west corner where 
the Cauvery rises, and where 
the priests of the upper temple 
must live for days on end in 
an atmosphere that is more 
water than air. The monsoon 
rain in Coorg is not a drizzle 
or a Scotch mist or any other 
euphemism ; it is rain. 

It must be admitted freely 
that this is a drawback : unless 
one is a grower of paddy, one 
could do with a great deal 
less of it. No one who has 
not been through it can realise 
the infinite dreariness of a 
solid three weeks of soaking, 
heart-destroying rain, averaging 
perhaps three inches a day. It 
is very pleasant at first: you 
don old clothes and a water- 
proof, and go out for brisk 
walks, and speak of the fine 
bracing weather. You come 
in and change and dry your 
clothes and try again. Then 
you find that in a single night 
all your boots and the insides 
of all your leather trunks have 
grown a coating of green fungus 
that smells most vilely ; subse- 


quently you discover that no 
waterproof, mackintosh, or oil- 
skin on earth will really keep 
out the Coorg monsoon when 
once it starts in earnest, and 
by slow stages you admit that 
the sensation of cold rain beat- 
ing upon the face, and mud» 
and-water compounds seething 
over the insteps, has its limita- 
tions. Then there are only 
two things to be done—pro- 
vided, of course, you cannot 
go away altogether: either 
you must continue to walk in 
the rain and mud with cursings 
and bannings and bitter up- 
braidings of the detestable cli- 
mate, or you must take to the 
club and the fireside and bridge 
and music and tobacco and 
drink. In which case you will 
develop a liver that will make 
you regret it. 

The present writer has been 
moved almost to tears by the 
sight of a patch of blue sky 
which lasted perhaps ten min- 
utes, and was never much 
greater than the proverbial 
man’s hand: that was in 
August in Coorg. But the 
awakening in October, the re- 
birth of the world, is some- 
thing worth living for. All 
countries have a legend of a 
deluge, of the rescue of the 
world from a waste of waters 
or a sea-monster or some other 
aqueous calamity. Savages 
make a festival of such @ 
thing, civilised races give thanks 
for it regularly in church. In 
Coorg that joyful rescue is an 
annual event; and the Coorg, 
with that good sense which 
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one might expect of him, makes 
it his biggest and happiest 
holiday of the year. The day 
of the sun’s entry into Libra 
in mid-October is a day of 
days. Without living it no 
man can understand the bless- 
edness of that rebirth, the 
delight of the conviction that 
the sun still shines and has 
power to conquer, that for 
another eight months the black 
devil of the monsoon has been 
driven headlong away over the 
hills. Those who live in a 
light monsoon may be richer 
in comfort, but they miss our 
rare experience. 

And incidentally the mon- 
soon is a godsend to the Coorg 


Vv. 


Who are the Coorgs? That 
is the standing riddle of South 
Indian ethnologists, and the 
more the amateur delves into 
its intricacies the more hope- 
lessly befogged and lost does 
he become. Whence came these 
odd, these strikingly different 
people, and how did they get 
into Coorg? They are cer- 
tainly not the aborigines of 
the place; for these one must 
fall back upon the Yeravas, 
Kurumbas, and other jungle 
savages, not dissimilar to the 
hill-tribes found all over South 
India. No doubt the Coorg 
has a good deal of the South 
Indian about him, especially 
the West Coast South Indian ; 
but his characteristically indi- 
vidual nature, his remarkable 
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husbandman, for it enables 
him to grow such paddy crops 
as are rarely to be seen, whereby 
he satisfies not only the needs 
of himself and his family, but 
has great residue for profitable 
export into Malabar. That igs 
another distinction in Coorg— 
from the official’s point of view 
—that should make it a happy 
country. There is never any 
remission of assessment, because 
the water supply never fails, 
Soon or late down comes the 
monsoon, and the joyful ryot, 
drenched to the skin and up 
to his knees in mud, puts a 
boat-shaped umbrella on his 
back and goes forth to collect 
his blessings. 


and unique dress, and certain 
of his customs and usages are 
not of South India at all. 
Barring all ethnology and argu- 
ing from common-sense, one 
would call the Coorgs a sepa- 
rate people. 

The Coorg dress is the most 
picturesque of any in India—a 
long black coat with sleeves 
cut short at the elbow, so as 
to show the white shirt under- 
neath; a scarlet and gold 
sash ; and two knives, a large 
and a small. This is not the 
dress of any other South Indian 
—or indeed any other Indian 
at all. There is a touch of 
the Arab about it, but not 
much; and I believe that in 
Thibet one comes across some- 
thing of the kind. Clothes 
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perhaps do not make the man ; 
put if you find a man deliber- 
ately and by tradition wearing 
clothes which he should not 
wear, it is reasonable to argue 
that there is something in- 
trinsically unique about that 
man himself. A long black 
coat flapping well below the 
knees! Could anything be 
less natural for a country of 
mud and rain and flooded 
torrents ? Leaving aside dress, 
one would naturally turn for 
information to anthropometric 
measurements, language, and 
religion. This is no place to 
write of nasal indices, of brachy- 
cephalic platyrhines, and such 
fearsome jargon; let it be 
said merely that anthropomet- 
ric results lead us into trouble 
rather than out of it. They 
afford us very mixed inferences. 
Language again is a let-down. 
There ought to be traces of 
Northern India or Arabic or 
some Semitic tongue (the Phee- 
nicians are by no means out 
of court in the candidature 
for Coorg ancestry), but there 
are none. Coorg is disappoint- 
ingly a dialect of Canarese, 
and to all appearance nothing 
else. In regard to religion it 
is usual to say that this con- 
sists of ancestor and demon- 
worship, overlaid with Brah- 
man cults. If the present 
writer’s personal experience is 
worth anything, that is a very 
misleading way to talk. Nor 
is it any better to say—as has 
also been said—that the Coorg 
religion is the worship of the 
Cauvery, plus devils. If you 


ask a Coorg what his religion is, 
he will tell you that he is a 
Shaivite Hindu—and he will 
be speaking the truth. The 
reverence paid to the Cauvery 
is natural in a country where 
that great and holy river takes 
its source; and the special 
veneration of ancestors is sim- 
ply a peculiar—and agreeable 
—trait of the Coorg character. 
The spirits of the departed 
dwell in or at times attend 
little isolated temples in the 
fields—the keimada,—and once 
a year they are honoured there. 
As for the demons and devils, 
all village and rustic religion 
in South India is demonology 
of a kind; it is no more s0 
in Coorg than anywhere else, 
and is practised there by the 
same ignorant classes as else- 
where. 

I believe the present ten- 
dency is to class the Coorgs as 
Aryo-Scythians or Scytho-Dra- 
vidians, or some such thing ; 
but this seems to get us little 
further in the search for their 
mysterious origin. Let us hear 
their own version, which may ~ 
be traced in the celebrated 
Kaveri-Purana, if one has the 
leisure and the patience to 
strip off the dense overlay 
of Brahminical balderdash in 
which it is buried. There was 
once a certain prince, by name 
Chandravarma, a youth of great 
learning and devotion, who 
worshipped Parvati with such 
assiduity that the goddess in- 
vited him to ask a boon of her. 
Chandravarma asked (inter alia) 
for a better kingdom than his 
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father’s and a fruitful wife of 
his own caste. The goddess 
agreed to the first request, and 
indicated to him that country 
in which she herself would 
presently appear in the form of 
the Cauvery river—i.e., Coorg, 
—but she denied him thesecond. 
Chandravarma, of course, was 
a Kshatrya by caste, but Par- 
vati created for him a Sudra 
girl of extreme bodily perfec- 
tion. Now the Sudra is very 
much lower than the Kshatrya, 
and ordinarily intermarriage 
would be impossible; so that 
Chandravarma very naturally 
declined the girl, and told the 
goddess she could take her back 
and the kingdom with her. 
Parvati, however, overruled him 
by foretelling him eleven fine 
sons from the Sudra girl, who 
would not technically be Sudras, 
but would be a special and 
unique class by themselves, and 
equal to the Kshatryas in 
everything save the possession 
of the four Vedas and six 
Angas. The Sudra girl in due 
course produced the eleven sons, 
who were all that Parvati had 
promised, and wore the holy 
cord and the tonsure. So far, 
so good; but how was the 
race to continue? You cannot 
expect Kshatryas to give their 
daughters in marriage to the 
offspring of a Sudra girl. By 
one of those remarkable co- 
incidences, however, which so 
often come to the rescue in 
the simple-minded Hindu myth- 
ology, the King of Vidarbha- 
desha chanced to have no 
fewer than a hundred daugh- 
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ters born of Sudra mothers, 
Chandravarma proposed an alli- 
ance, Vidarbha jumped at it, 
and the eleven semi-Sudra song 
divided up the hundred semi- 
Sudra daughters between them. 
The thing was done,—and 
hence the Coorgs ! 

There is one point in this 
tale which is worth noting— 
its authors, whether Brahmans 
or Coorgs, saw clearly that the 
Coorgs were different, and that 
this difference must be ex- 
plained. They couldn’t account 
for them, couldn’t assign them 
to any specific category. Eth- 
nologists to-day are in no better 
case. You may invent terms 
such as Aryo-Scythians and 
Scytho-Dravidians, but it is 
doubtful whether they convey 
much more or are in any way 
more useful than the “ Sudra- 
Kshatryas ” of the old Puranic 
myth. 

The “ different-ness ” of the 
Coorg becomes very quickly 
manifest in many little ways. 
For one thing, you can invite 
him—the educated or better- 
class Coorg at any rate—to a 
meal. You may set before him 
a chicken, a leg of mutton, a 
piece of roast pork, and he will 
eat it with you. You may 
offer him a whisky-and-soda, 
and he will drink it with you 
—and a stout one too. He will 
speak to you openly and pleas- 
antly about his family and his 
home. I suppose it is entirely 
improper and wrong, but some- 
how the existence of these 
little amenities does seem t0 
make all the difference in the 
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world. No one who has not 
been through it can realise the 
eternal irritation and boredom 
of the orthodox caste system 
when applied to intercourse 
with Europeans: of always 
having to remember that so- 
and-so cannot eat this or drink 
that, that you must not take 
such-and-such by the hand or 
ask him to meet such another ; 
that you cannot inquire natur- 
ally for the health of X.’s wife 
or his married daughters ; that 
when Y. comes near you must 
tell the bearer to lock up the 
dogs in a godown. Autres pays 
autres mours, of course, and 
the caste system has many 
and great advantages; but all 
these inhibitions; and difficul- 
ties are the first bricks in that 
horrid wall of misunderstand- 
ing and distrust that rears its 
ugly form between the two 
races in India. They are the 
primary cause of Amritsars and 
Jallianwallahbaghs and Row- 
latt Acts and many another 
evil; and besides that, they 
are a sad weariness to the 
flesh. 

The Coorg is a sportsman and 
an athlete, endowed by nature 
with a superb eye and an admir- 
able physique, both of which 
gifts the younger generation 
is trying hard to destroy 
by means of cheap cigarettes. 
After you have eaten and drunk 
together, he will ride with you 
anywhere ; he will shoot snipe 
with you—but better; he will 
tramp with you over moun- 
tains and through jungles in 
pursuit of the bison, of which 


he has not the slightest fear. 
He will conduct you to his 
house or the house of a friend, 
and there you will be regaled 
with fruits and coffee, or strong 
waters if you so desire; and 
the men of the house will sing 
you a plaintive palamé, beat- 
ing time with crooked sticks 
on monkey-skin drums, and 
the lads of the house will dance 
for you with grace and vigour, 
and the girls of the house (who 
are likely to be very pretty) 
will peep at you with interest 
from behind pillars. You will 
meet neither the bumptious 
gaucherie of the Oriental youth 
nor the abominable prurient 
super-modesty of the Oriental 
maiden. You will go on your 
way feeling that you have been 
received on equal terms, with- 
out grovelling and without un- 
necessary display, almost as a 
friend, certainly as a fellow 
human being; and if this does 
not delight and astonish you, 
you cannot have had much ex- 
perience of the ordinary “plains” 
of India. I do not say that 
the Coorg is the simple-minded 
highlander which some have 
made him out; his character 
is very complex, and like all 
characters has its undesirable 
aspects. He is given at times 
to over-astute scheming, and 
he is prone to a ridiculous con- 
ceit which leads him to imagine 
slights and insults where none 
exist. But he is an exceeding 
great relief in South India. 
The Madrassi is of all types, 
no doubt; but the Coorg is 
one’s best argument against 
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the unjust and age-old asser- 
tion that there are no men 
south of Delhi. 

Coorg society and social life 
is based upon the family, and 
is a rather beautiful example 
of what is perhaps the noblest 
of such systems. Every family 
has its ayan or ancestral house, 
and at stated times and seasons 
thither do all members of the 
family repair. The Coorg does 
not live in towns or villages ; 
there are villages in Coorg— 
pettas they are called—but they 
are inhabited by Moplah trad- 
ers or Hindu komatis, and the 
Coorg goes there only on mar- 
ket-day once a week. Your 
Coorg is a lover of nature and 
the quiet country : if he breaks 
away from the ayan house—as 
in these days of hustle and com- 
petition he tends more and 
more to do—it is to find him- 
self a koplu somewhere—a little 
house of his own nestling in 
the woods on the side of a rice 
valley. There is an extra- 
ordinary fascination about this 
feature of Coorg scenery—the 
little well-built houses with 
their gateways and paved en- 
trance passages tucked away 
in the dark woodland along 
the margin of a sea of paddy 
freshly vivid and green; of an 
evening with a soft light bath- 
ing everything it is most charm- 
ing to look down such a valley 
and mark the emerald of the 
paddy, the dark frame of the 
wooded lands, the red-tiled 
roofs or drab thatch of the 
houses, the blue evening smoke, 
the straight white stems of the 
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areca-nut palms, the fresher 


green of coco-nuts. Nothing 
extraordinary, no doubt, but 
very peaceful and soothing and 
unique. 

Of Coorg customs a book 
might be written—indeed, a 
friend of mine who is a Sub- 
Inspector of Police and some- 
thing of an authority on the 
subject has just written a very 
long one. I can hardly make 
much of them here. But there 
is one custom which in justice 
to the Coorgs I must mention 
—that of adult marriage. The 
horrors of juvenile marriages 
are apparent on the surface, 
and the deeper you go into 
the subject the more you un- 
earth. The Coorg steers clear 
of them. In Coorg it is still 
possible—and highly enjoyable 
—to attend a wedding which 
is the natural union of a grown 
man and a grown girl, and in 
which the principal parties have 
had most to say. It is still 
possible to talk of love and 
love-marriages in the sense in 
which we use such terms at 
home. That is Coorg; but 
you will admit that it is not 
South India. 

There is just one disconcert- 
ing feature about the Coorgs— 
their ready willingness to be 
dominated by the outsider. If 
an Apparandra or a Kodandera 
or a Nadikerianda, or any other 
of the fine old Coorg families 
should chance to read this, he 
will probably buckle on his 
odi-katti, his war-knife, and set 
out for my blood. For the 
Coorg’s profession is all to the 
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contrary, but the fact remains. 
I have made mention of the 
odd history of the Coorg Rajas 
—how they, being foreigners 
of a different country and 
caste, succeeded not only in 
raising themselves to the throne 
by ousting the indigenous naiks 
and chieftains, but even in 
imposing on the people of the 
country a despotism of terror 
which must be very nearly 
unequalled in civilised history. 
Christophe is conceivable in 
Haiti, scarcely in India in the 
nineteenth century. Viraraja 
and his successors could never 
have established their horrible 
rule had there not been some 
innate tendency in the ruled 
to submit to them. It is very 
puzzling, for it is just what 
one would not expect in the 
Coorg; but the tendency ex- 
ists. It exists to-day. The 
Brahman is almost unquestion- 
ably an outsider to the Coorg 
social system; yet he has 
wormed himself in until his 
ascendancy is scarcely less than 
in the surrounding districts of 
Madras. He works the temples, 
even the temple at the Cauvery 
source, and in weddings and 
births and buryings he must 
appear and preside. It is the 
same thing with the political 
agitator: I have seen and 
heard a fourth-rate Madrassi 
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vakil talk over an assembly of 
Coorgs, any one of whom was 
worth a dozen of him. But 
they gave in and were domin- 
ated ; he opened his mouth and 
they were dumb. This gift of 
subservience is good in so far 
as it engenders loyalty—and 
loyalty is and always has been 
one of the brightest jewels in 
the category of the Coorg vir- 
tues ; but it is bad altogether 
as indicating the absence of 
the power to discriminate. The 
Coorg can think for himself, 
and he ought to ; but very often 
he won’t. 

There are, of course, other 
people in Coorg besides the 
Coorgs themselves—indeed, the 
latter are but a quarter of the 
population or less. There are 
Gowdugals from Mysore and 
Vokkaligas and Shivacharis 
from the same airt; there are 
Yeravas and Kurumbas and 
Kudiyas and other jungle tribes. 
There are various West Coast 
and Mysorean peoples; there 
are Moplah traders who come, 
says the Coorg, with a basket 
of fish one year and open a 
prosperous cloth-shop the next. 
There are Madrassi Brahmans 
and Madrassi non-Brahmans. 
There are all these and many 
others. But they do not really 
matter: it is the Coorgs who 
count. 


VL 


To the globe - trotter — by 


Coorg would be more of a de- 


whom I mean the ordinary light than an astonishment ; 
uninitiate in Indian affairs— perhaps one requires to be an 
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official who has laboured in the 
bad places of India fully to 
appreciate the staggering differ- 
ences of Coorg. To begin with, 
the area of the place is small 
enough to be workable, and 
further, the establishment one 
is given for the work is—or 
was before the current mania 
for economy came into exist- 
ence—commensurate with the 
duties to be performed. That 
means more than you might 
think to men accustomed to 
keep a huge division going with 
the help of an establishment 
which could be multiplied by 
three and still remain inade- 
quate. One can carry the 
methods of the axe too far, 
and with a country such as 
India of to-day, where the 
work is growing like Jonah’s 
gourd, the axe is unsuitable. 
Coorg is workable; there is 
no reason why a man spending 
three years of his service there 
should not get really into the 
heart of things, know} his peo- 
ple and his district, and be- 
come something better than the 
figurehead that routine work 
and absurdly frequent transfers 
make of most of us. That 
is one of the advantages of 
Coorg from the official point 
of view. 

Another aspect—an advan- 
tage or not according as you 
look at it—is the number of 
Europeans in the province. I 
mentioned that the place con- 
tains some six golf - courses, 
and the Coorg, with all his 
passion for games, does not 
play golf. These are made 
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by the noble army of planters, 
and the planters make life in 
Coorg a very different thing 
from life in the ordinary up- 
country area of Madras. For- 
tunes are not made out of 
Coorg coffee nowadays as they 
were in the time of the boom, 
but livings and comfortable 
livings still are; and a plant- 
er’s life there must have many 
attractions. On every other 
hillside in Coorg you will see 
the neat lines of silver oak that 
mark a coffee estate, and the 
red roofs of bungalows shining 
through the trees—bungalows 
where the weary official, unless 
he be aN ass, May enjoy many 
pleasant hours. 

The first symptom of an 
earthly Paradise the official 
discovers in Coorg is, as has 
been said, that his people are 
fellow-humans and intelligible ; 
the second is that the place is 
of workable size and reason- 
ably staffed ; the third he can 
scarcely credit at all. It is 
that his lower subordinates are 
generally honest. I do not 
wish to go so far as to say 
that lower subordinates in other 
parts of India are generally 
dishonest, but there is often 
the doubt; and because they 
are emphatically not fellow- 
humans and you do not know 
them (their own doing, I in- 
sist, at least as much as yours), 
you can never be really sure. 
In Coorg this also is different. 
Ever since the days when 
Viraraja IT.’s excesses proved 
too much for his long-suffering 
people and brought about the 
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substitution of the Royal Arms 
for the Coorg Imperial ‘“ V,” 
we have very wisely followed a 
policy of ‘‘ Coorg for the Coorgs.”’ 
Hence most of the subordinates 
in Government service spring 
from those scions of Chandra- 
varma of whom I have writ- 
ten. This has only one dis- 
advantage: it is almost im- 
possible to keep families apart. 
The number of Coorg families 
is not altogether very enor- 
mous ; the number which edu- 
cates its children for Govern- 
ment service is quite small. 
If you manage to separate the 
brothers and cousins and 
nephews, you find yourself tied 
up hopelessly among the “ in- 
laws.” Coorg is the country 
of adult marriages, and the 
distaff side of the house carries 
more weight than is usual in 
the ungallant East. You get 
as @ result a rather bewildering 
network of small domestic in- 
trigues, and at times when 
such are afoot it is uncommonly 
hard to say for certain whose 
is the hand that is pulling 
the ropes. Quite probably it 
is some one’s brother’s wife’s 
sister; but these are hard to 
get at. You will imagine that 
difficult situations arise—and 
they do. 

I think the Coorgs have 
justified most of what I have 
said of them by their attitude 
towards modern Indian politics. 
They accept that very nebulous 
ideal swaraj; but as no one 
on earth knows what that 
may be, and neither Mr Gandhi 
hor any one else has ever been 
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able to define it, that does no 
great harm. On _ stupidities 
such as the non-co-operation 
movement they turn that stolid 
front of sound sense which you 
would expect from a people I 
have compared to the High- 
landers of Scotland. Imagine 
how the doctrines of Gandhi 
would go down in Inverness- 
shire or Ross, and you will 
see that they would make little 
impression on Coorg. I said 
some way back that the Coorg 
had a passion for putting him- 
self in the hands of political 
agitators. He will do so in 
matters like the amalgamation 
of his province with Madras— 
which incidentally would be 
disastrously against his inter- 
ests, though very pleasant for 
the Madrassi vakils, who foment 
most of this agitation. But 
when it comes to anything 
like the non-co-operation move- 
ment, his innate sense and loyal- 
ty come to the rescue, and the 
agitator makes very little head- 
way. I should be very much 
surprised if there were ever 
any serious political trouble in 
Coorg. If it ever does arise, 
then Coorg must have been 
mishandled. That again is a 
relief—and a very great relief 
—to the officer stationed in 
the province. No one wants 
to be continually issuing in- 
junctions against this and that, 
or reading the Riot Act, or call- 
ing up the military; it is no 
particular pleasure to any one 
to be wading through secret 
police reports about one sus- 
pect or another, about this 
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league or that association every 
half-hour of the day. Yet 
that is what district adminis- 
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tration has come to in too 
many places in India at this 
hour. 


Vil. 


If I wished to show Coorg 
at its’ best, and could choose 
one day in the year and one 
only, I should unhesitatingly 
pitch upon the day of the 
Cauvery festival in mid-October 
and take you up to Tale- 
Cauvery—Cauveryhead, as we 
should call it here. Tale-Cau- 
very is on the top of a hill in 
the extreme south-western cor- 
ner of Coorg, and if it is one 
of the holiest places in South 
India, it is also one of the most 
beautiful—which does not by 
any means follow. You climb 
to it out of the rice-fields of 
Bhagamandla by a steep track 
through Pine forests which 
leads you presently to bare 
grassy hills, from which you 
may look out over such vistas 
of hill and plain and seaboard 
as you should not readily for- 
get. The temple of the Source 
is at the very top—at about 
the same height as the obser- 
vatory on Ben Nevis—and out- 
side it there is a little tank. 
At the temple end of this is 
an even smaller one, a mere 
box or well, and here it is that 
the annual rebirth of the Cau- 
very takes place, announcing 
to all that the sun and the forces 
of life have conquered yet again, 
and that the dark monsoon is 
beaten into flight. At a mo- 


ment which has been predicted 
weeks or months beforehand 
the water in the little well sud- 
denly surges up and flows into 
the bigger tank, and with that 
the new year is begun. Do not 
ask me why or how it does this, 
for I cannot tell you—nor can 
any one else; but at the psy- 
chological moment, which may 
be at any hour of the day or 
night, the water rises, a great 
volume of shouting goes up to 
heaven, and the waiting throng 
crowds down into the tank to 
bathe. I defy the hardest- 
hearted sceptic, the most utterly 
irreligious scoffer, to await that 
dramatic moment without a 
beating heart and a wild sense 
of expectation. 

It is a happy day; there is 
a wonderful geniality every- 
where that calls up something 
of the Dickensian Christmas ; 
but instead of the fog and the 
snow and the grime, you have 
the blazing sunshine, the clear 
mountain air, the delight and 
freedom of open spaces. I 
defy you not to love it; start 
out as dour and surly as you 
may, the contagion of that 
glad holiday will lay hold of 
you. All the way up you will 
walk among joyful crowds— 
and here is yet another differ- 
ence, for your Hindu is like 
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your Englishman in that he 
takes his pleasures, and espe- 
cially his religious pleasures, 
very sadly,—but your Coorg 
goes laughing and smiling to 
his festival. It is a great day 
for the Coorg ladies, old and 
young, who dress in their best, 
which is the most beautiful 
best in South India. If the 
Coorg male is the Scots High- 
lander of South India, his 
womenfolk are beyond ques- 
tion its Parisiennes. You will 
see jacket and sar arranged 
in colour-schemes of honey and 
sage, amber and purple, rose 
and grey, with the most fault- 
less taste, all crowned with the 
flowing veil that lends beauty to 
any head. I have said nothing 
of the neat prettiness of the 
Coorg women, but that too is 
a relief after the gross luscious- 
ness which so often passes for 
feminine beauty in the East. 
On your way up to Tale-Cau- 
very you will doubtless meet 
Chetty and even Brahman ladies 
from the hot plains of Tanjore 
and Madura and Ramnad— 
making heavy work of the 
ascent in contradistinction to 
the tripping agility of the 
Coorgs, and you will have an 
opportunity of judging for your- 
self. I shall be surprised if 
your opinion is not mine. 

In the course of time one 
goes to many festivals and 
Many temples. But there is 
something about this radiant 
smiling day on the Coorg hills 
that sets it in a class apart. 
There is something unforget- 
tably delightful, some presence 
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as it were about the place that 
is not altogether of earth. If 
ever one could be converted to 
a religion that is all pure faith 
and worship and no argument 
at all, I really think it would 
be here. 

Looking northward from the 
hill above Tale-Cauvery you 
will see another mountain, a 
stupendous terrible thing of 
black rock. That is Push- 
pagiri, and on the top of it 
there is another old temple— 
old this time as the ages and 
older altogether than man’s 
memory. On a spur or but- 
tress of this mountain there 
lives an immortal saint, who 
was forced to retire to these 
solitudes by the misplaced and 
undesired generosity of the 
Raja, who pursued him with 
unacceptable gifts from one 
resting-place to another. In 
his present fastness neither 
Rajas nor any other can dis- 
turb him, for it is inaccessible 
to human foot. Round the 
temple at the top you may 
pick up strange little six-sided 
crystals, like sections of minute 
basaltic pillars, which are called 
Shanmugam stones. If a man 
come: to you with Shanmugam 
stones which he has gathered 
on Pushpagiri, you will know 
that whatever else he has done 
he has at least accomplished 
a pretty reasonable climb, for 
take it by the easiest route 
you can choose, this is a moun- 
tain that does not surrender 
without a struggle. 

On Pushpagiri you stand 
among the broken peaks of 
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the Western Ghats—peaks of 
all shapes and all degrees of 
savagery. You might well be 
at the world’s end. Yet walk 
but twelve miles or so back 
into Coorg and you are in a 
planters’ club on a very toler- 
able nine-hole golf-course, with 
a billiard-table and all the 
amenities of civilisation. That 
is characteristically Coorg—and 
nowhere else. The writer of 
these notes once set out to 
strike into the wilds, but having 
done forty miles he found him- 
self within easy reach of two 
golf-courses and yet another 
billiard-table. He gave it up 
in despair. In Coorg you can 
penetrate into very wild and 
lonely corners, but corners they 
are. You cannot go for long 
without lighting on Coorg houses 
in a rice valley or the veran- 
dahed bungalows of those Euro- 
pean exiles who are, in the 
best sense of the word, perhaps 
the most perfect sportsmen on 
earth. 

If you come to Coorg you 
must, of course, see Mercara, 
because it is the headquarters. 
If you do not make your visit 
in the monsoon you will see a 
very sunny and pleasant little 
town, whose bungalows com- 
mand a most glorious prospect 
to the Ghat Hills. If you come 
in the monsoon you will find 
nothing but a black mist and 
a drenched populace flounder- 
ing through mud and water. 
Monsoon or no, you will see 
two life-size elephants made of 
plaster and painted black,whose 
exact origin is rather obscure. 


You will see also the tombs of 
the Rajas modelled to some 
extent on the Taj Mahal, and 
you will see that unique erection 
the fort. The fort—or rather 
the palace buildings therein— 
were built by an Italian, and 
look like a Chinese monastery. 
Tradition has it that the said 
Italian is still bricked up in a 
corner of the wall. You will 
see the paved yard where pris- 
oners were bolted acruss while 
the Raja, sitting in a balcony, 
made practice at them with a 
rifle. Those who got safely 
across went free—but the Raja 
had the Coorg eye, and I fear 
these were but few. You will 
see too the yard that ran with 
blood on the occasion of one 
of Viraraja’s massacres. Else- 
where you will see young Coorg 
playing hockey or cricket, and 
you will realise that if the 
Raja is gone the Coorg eye still 
persists. If you have any 
illusions as to your inborm 
British superiority at these 
games, you had better take a 
hand. You will find yourself, 
as the racing experts say, 
“fully extended.” 

But Mercara is not Coorg, 
because although it is the 
headquarters of the province, 
it is just a petta like the others, 
and is inhabited by petta people. 
To get to the heart of the real 
Coorg you must penetrate to 
the other palace—the old grim 
palace of Nalknad. You can 
even live in it, for it has been 
adapted as a rest-house; but 
you will crack your head a 
dozen times a day, for the 
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ceilings were made for little 
people and the doors are but 
forehead high. That is a tragic 
little place—it is only a biggish 
house really, though tradition 
dignifies it with the title of 
“ palace ’—and its dark rooms 
and crudely-painted walls could 
tell some strange stories. It 
was here that Viraraja married 
that cherished wife whose death 
drove him mad with grief: 
you may still see in front of 
the palace the little stucco 
pavilion where he and she sat 
together upon that happy day. 
And by an evil sequence of 
history it was here that the 
children of his favourite daugh- 
ter, for whom he had made so 
many plans, were murdered 
and thrown into a pit at the 
bidding of his nephew, Viraraja 
II. It was in front of this 
quiet unassuming little house 
on the day after that mon- 
strous deed that Viraraja and 
his Dewan walked together 
discussing whether the unfor- 
tunate wretches who had carried 
out the work—they were jungle 
tribesmen and people from 
North Coorg—should not also 
be despatched and cast into 
the pit before it was closed. 
A grim place, and of tragic 
memories; and surely if ever 
ghosts walk it should be here. 
Yet it is a place of serene 
beauty, nestling under the 
pedestal of the highest hill in 
Coorg, surrounded by sweetly- 
running mountain burns, and 
in the spring-time of the year 
decked out with a profusion 
of coloured foliage that cap- 
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tures the eye in sheer delight. 
It is ill to believe that such 
sad things could have hap- 
pened here. But that is Coorg 
again, as has been already said : 
a chequered past illuminated 
by glorious deeds, but blotted 
by hideous stories of evil, by 
memories of men bad or mad, 
according as you please, but 
at least of well-nigh incredible 
savagery; and as a_back- 
ground to it all, rare natural 
beauty and the calm domestic 
life of the fields and farms. 

We could go elsewhere in 
Coorg and never lack for variety, 
for that is one of the charms of 
the place—that within its little 
area it contains so much that 
differs. We could strike away 
into North Coorg and climb 
the cone of Malambi, and look 
out over the Mysore plains 
broken by odd hills of rock 
and stone; or we could go 
to the east and lose ourselves 
in the great forests where, with 
luck, we should see bison and 
tiger and the herds of wild 
elephant going about ‘their 
peaceable affairs. The jungles 
of Coorg are for a book to 
themselves. We could solace 
ourselves with the water-mea- 
dows of Fraserpet, or climb to 
the wind-swept grass plateaux 
of the Brahmagiris, where the 
sambhur walk in open solitude ; 
and in the end descend into 
Malabar by the Saratabbi Falls, 
which are four hundred feet 
high, and the great gorge of 
the Barapole river, which must 
surely be as fine a piece of 
scenery on the grand scale as 
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there is on earth. And I hope 
that on the way we should 
forgather with a planter or 
two and share their sport; or, 
again, we should come to a 
Coorg house nestling among the 
coco-nuts and areca palms on 
the marge of a green valley of 
rice, and there we should be 
invited to take off our shoes 
and come inside and seat our- 
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selves near the south-west pillar 
of the inner court (which is the 
place of honour), and partake 
of that diffident hospitality 
which is all friendliness and 
neither self-interest nor osten- 
tation. I know I should enjoy 
every minute of it, and I ven- 
ture to predict that so would 
you. 
HILTON Brown. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


LLOYD GEORGE, 


AUTOCRAT— OLD AND 


NEW DIPLOMACY — MR 


LLOYD GEORGE AND THE TURKISH NATIONALISTS—THE IGNORING 
OF FETHI BEY—-THE GOVERNMENT AND THE DOMINIONS—THE 
EQUIPMENT OF THE DIPLOMATIST—MINISTERS ON THEIR DEFENCE 
—THE SPECTACULAR MR LLOYD GEORGE—A KNOT TO DISENTANGLE 
—aA JOY IN STORE FOR THE PRIME MINISTER—FRANCE AND THE 


ALLIES. 


DuRING the last four years 
Mr Lloyd George has aspired 
to the autocracy of England, 
of Europe, of the world. He 
has turned those who should 
have been his colleagues in the 
Cabinet into subservient hench- 
men. He has imposed upon 
a paid House of Commons the 
simple duty of registering his 
decrees. The State is myself, 
says he with easy effrontery, 
and while he cares very much 
what becomes of himself, he 
cares very little what becomes 
of the State. Like most men 
of imperfect imagination, he 
cannot picture Great Britain, 
from which he has brutally 
and wantonly dissevered Ire- 
land, deprived of his gover- 
nance. Wherever the ship is 
going—and he is indifferent 
which course it follows—his 
own vacillating hand must be 
at the helm. As he means, so 
long as he lasts, to be sole 
unquestioned captain of the 
ship, he has chosen his officers 
rather for their obedience than 
for the qualities of indepen- 
dence and courage. He has 
been his own Foreign Minister, 
his own Secretary of War, his 
own Home Secretary. Above 
all, he has aimed at the control 


of foreign affairs, because he 
has thought it necessary for 
his vanity that the eyes of all 
Europe should be fixed upon 
him. Wherever he has gone— 
to San Remo, to Cannes, to 
Genoa—he has preferred the 
circus to the conference, be- 
cause it makes more noise and 
ensures a bigger advertisement. 
The danger of his method is 
now clear to all. He has been 
sustained only by the valour 
of ignorance. The knowledge 
and industry which alone en- 
sure a proper understanding of 
foreign policies are always 
denied him. He has blundered 
on autocratically and unknow- 
ingly, until he has set Great 
Britain in a position of sus- 
pected isolation. 

For instance, when he went to 
the Conference in Paris, from 
which prudence should have 
withheld him, he thought chiefly 
of the people at home, or at least 
he made the people at home 
an excuse for an obstinately 
held and generally erroneous 
opinion. In Mr Owen Wister’s 
book, ‘ Neighbours Henceforth,’ 
of which more presently, Ap- 
pendix A gives us at length 
the discussion, held by the 
Supreme Council, about Upper 
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Silesia. If you wish to see how 
they spoke, who decided for 
us the destinies of Europe, you 
cannot find a better specimen 
of levity. Mr Wilson and M. 
Clemenceau did not disdain to 
consider the question on its 
merits. They recognised that 
they had already given Upper 
Silesia to Poland. Mr Lloyd 
George insisted, in defiance of 
his own pledges, upon a plebis- 
cite, which he was convinced 
would be favourable to Poland. 
He thought the plebiscite would 
be popular at home. “I must,” 
said he, “have the English 
people with me in case of 
trouble.” And again: “If 


the Germans refuse to sign, I 
must be able to prove that the 
fault is not ours.”’ When he 
spoke thus he ignored the 
simple facts that the English 


people knew less about Upper 
Silesia even than he did, and 
that it was wholly indifferent 
to its fate. But he could not 
take his eyes off the ballot- 
box; he could not help look- 
ing at foreign affairs with 
provincial eyes. So the ple- 
biscite was duly held, and 
not only were the conditions 
laid down by the Supreme 
Council impudently ignored, but 
the conviction of Mr Lloyd 
George that the plebiscite would 
be favourable to Poland was 
proved baseless. Here, then, 
is the story of Upper Silesia as 
set forth by Mr Owen Wister : 
“First, early in 1919, it is to 
be given outright to Poland ; 
next, a string is tied to this 
gift by a plebiscite, at which 
shall vote only native-born 


and residents naturalised be- 
fore 1st January 1919, and 
residents exiled by Germany; 
next, contrary to this signed 
agreement, German emigrants 
are to vote; next, these are 
to vote on a different day 
from the inhabitants; next, 
they are to vote on the same 
day ; finally, 1,900,000 of them 
enter and vote on the same 
day, and the election is an 
intimidation and not free, pre- 
cisely as Clemenceau told Lloyd 
George it would be, and Lloyd 
George told Clemenceau he was 
sure it wouldn’t.” There we 
have a good example of Mr 
Lloyd George’s ignorance and 
obstinacy. He convinced him- 
self that what he wished (or 
pretended to wish) would hap- 
pen, and it did not happen. 
He repudiated, after two years, 
a treaty which he himself had 
signed, and then he is surprised 
that nobody outside his servile 
Cabinet sets the value of a pin’s 
head upon his word. 

So the blight of the amateur 
is upon every clause of the 
Treaty of Peace, a treaty which 
ensures a century of wars and 
constant repartition. Yet it 
was not in intrigue that Mr 
Lloyd George failed. He 
treated the nations of Europe 
as he treats his Cabinet— 
brought them to heel, and 
managed to get his own dele- 
terious way. There is a passage 
in Mr A. L. Kennedy’s ‘Old 
Diplomacy and New’ which 
we commend to our readers’ 
attention. ‘It is precisely in 
the divorce of his acts from 
his words,” writes Mr Kennedy 
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of;Mr Lloyd George, “ that has 
hitherto lain the damaging 
effect of his diplomacy. Eng- 
land’s word used to be her 
pond. The words of her official 
spokesmen are not now s0 
considered on the continent of 
Europe or in the Middle East, 
where our diplomacy, in the 
words of Sir Valentine Chirol, 
has cost us our reputation for 
good faith, ‘ hitherto our great- 
est asset throughout the East.’ 
Our diplomatic credit has been 
shaken. Financiers explain that 
the greater the ratio of cur- 
rency to assets the smaller is 
the value of the currency unit ; 
an unsupported volume of cur- 
rency destroys its own effi- 
ciency. The lightest warning 
from Lord Salisbury, the care- 
ful understatement of Lord 
Grey, carried more weight than 
prodigal protestations from Mr 
Lloyd George. . . . Diplomacy 
is long-term business. Prestige 
is slowly accumulated, as the 
fame of a banking-house is 
gradually built up; it brings 
economy of effort and warless 
achievement.” This prestige 
Mr Lloyd George has blown to 
the winds. He has dissipated, 
noisily, our gradually built-up 
fame. And having done Great 
Britain an injury which may 
be irreparable, he appeals to 
the British people for fair play ! 
At the coming General Election 
he will get it. 

It has always been his desire 
to startle the electorate. He 
has a fervent love of melo- 
drama. For a long while he 
has been on the look-out for 
a stirring curtain to bring 
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down upon the fifth act of his 
Government. And so he made 
his sudden onslaught upon the 
Turkish Nationalists. If there 
was no real crisis to astonish 
the voters, he thought he could 
make one, and he did. As 
what seemed to him a brilliant 
stroke of preparation, he lis- 
tened to the blandishments 
of MM. Zaharoff and Venizelos, 
and espoused the cause of 
Greece. Always a bad prophet, 
he foresaw in the movement 
of the Greek Army a certain 
victory. He encouraged the 
Greeks as loudly as he could 
with his voice, filled them with 
an unjustified confidence, and 
thus did his best to contrive 
their defeat. Having promised 
not to rob Greece of her victory, 
he lectured and insulted the 
triumphant Turk. He dragged 
a rusty sword out of its scab- 
bard and threatened a soldier 
who was flushed with victory, 
and cared little enough for 
the noisy words of Mr Lloyd 
George. Had Mr Lloyd George 
known the first lessons of diplo- 
macy, he would have known 
(1) that it is not wise to insult 
the man or the power with 
whom you propose to negotiate ; 
and (2) that you ought not to 
make claims which you are 
not strong enough, militarily, to 
make good. He neglected these 
rudimentary precautions, pro- 
ceeded first to insult the Turk, 
then to suggest a policy which 
he could never have carried 
into effect. More than this, 
he snubbed France by sending 
what was in truth an ultimatum 
without consulting her, and 
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complained that she did not 
allow herself, without argument, 
to be dragged along behind 
his chariot. “ France has let 
us down,” said Sir George 
Younger, and the whole Coali- 
tion pretended to be outraged 
by the separate policy of France. 
It seems to have occurred to 
none of them that France has 
little reason to trust the 
speeches of Mr Lloyd George. 
After all, she has not yet let 
tradition go, and still believes 
that wisdom and courtesy are 
part of a diplomatist’s equip- 
ment. 

And there was no reason for 
all the excursions and alarms 
by which Mr Lloyd George 
hoped to dazzle the voters. 
The freedom of the Straits, 
whatever that might mean, was 
not jeopardised. As Mr Arnold 
Toynbee has pointed out, our 
Prime Minister declared that 
the Turkish National Pact 
“substantially demands that 
they (the Turks) should have 
the power to close the Straits.” 
The Turkish National Pact does 
nothing of the sort. It states, 
what is reasonable, that the 
security of Constantinople must 
be protected from every danger, 
and that, “ provided this prin- 
ciple is assured, whatever de- 
cision may be arrived at jointly 
by us and all other Govern- 
ments concerned regarding the 
opening of the Bosphorus to 
the commerce and traffic of the 
world is valid.’ And there 
was less excuse for Mr Lloyd 
George’s street - corner diplo- 
macy, because Fethi Bey, a 
member of the Angora Govern- 
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ment, came to London in the 
beginning of August with the 
hope of putting before the 
British Government a serious 
proposal, accepted and ap- 
proved by his colleagues. So 
little was Mr Lloyd George 
interested in the matter that 
he did not receive Fethi Bey, 
nor did the Foreign Secretary, 
Indeed, nothing was said offi- 
cially of Fethi Bey’s visit, ex- 
cept that presently Mr Lloyd 
George issued a document to the 
London Press explaining that 
“‘ Fethi Bey was not in London 
on any business connected with 
the Near Eastern settlement, 
and that he had been received 
at the Foreign Office only in an 
informal way and as a matter 
of courtesy by junior officials.” 
If Fethi Bey were not here on 
business connected with the 
Near East, we should like to 
know why he took so long a 
journey. And was it his fault 
that he was deemed unworthy 
of being received by any others 
than junior officials, and that 
even this paltry honour was 
conferred “in a formal way 
and as a matter of courtesy ”? 

Thus the stage was set for 
great events, and one of our 
heaven-sent governors had the 
happy thought of despatching 
ecstatic telegrams to our do- 
minions oversea. This man- 
cwuvre had been highly sue- 
cessful at the moment of the 
Trish surrender. Why should 
not the Government make pro- 
fit for itself out of the con- 
spicuous loyalty and high spirit 
of the dominions? A wickeder 
step was never taken by an 
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enfeebled minister. If Mr Lloyd 
George or Mr Churchill, or 
whoever was the hero to whom 
this happy thought came, had 
wished to lose the support of 
our kinsfolk, this was the way 
to do it. Yet a memory of the 
magnificent response made by 
the dominions in the Great 
War might have persuaded 
the Government to a more 
decent reticence. To demand 
aid, so to say, at the sword’s 
point, in a quarrel which was 
unnecessary and unexplained, 
is the sure way to lose the 
regard and support of our 
gallant friends and cousins. 
Thus are the methods of the 
amateur carried to the pitch 
of ridicule, and we should have 
marvelled at the telegram even 
if it had been sent by a rowdy 
schoolboy. 

Mr Lloyd George, then, until 
the sudden and helpful resusci- 
tation of Lord Curzon, who 
instantly restored to us the 
ancient methods of diplomacy, 
took nobody into his confidence 
except the Labour Party. He 
refused to summon the Houses 
of Parliament; he abstained 
from consulting his Cabinet. 
He had no hesitation in listen- 
ing to the impassioned elo- 
quence of Mr Thomas, and con- 
fided to that demagogue and 
his friends the inmost secrets 
of his solitary heart. The 
secrets afforded them little en- 
couragement. The wonder is 
u0t what the secrets were, but 
that they should have been 
betrayed at all. Mr Lloyd 
George’s colleagues are never 
tired of telling us that Labour, 
which they themselves most 
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wantonly enfranchised, is not 
fit to rule. Perhaps it is not. 
But if it be not fit to rule, why 
is it a fit repository of official 
secrets? Why should it be 
Mr Lloyd George’s first endea- 
vour always to placate this 
party of incompetents? The 
motive, no doubt, is fear. And 
it is obvious that the privi- 
leges which Mr Lloyd George 
freely confers upon Labour 
would be sternly withheld from 
any other party in the State 
foolish enough to demand them. 
On alj accounts, then, we trust 
that this is the last that we 
shall ever hear of the happy- 
go-lucky autocratic diplomacy 
of the amateur. The distinc- 
tion between the old and the 
new method has been clearly 
put by Mr Aubrey Herbert, 
whose wise intervention has 
done much to restore sanity 
to our policy. ‘“‘ The objects 
of the old diplomacy,” says 
he in ‘The Times,’ “ were to 
obtain peace. Knowledge and 
good manners were an essential 
part in the training of the 
diplomatist — knowledge to 
make the best of the bargain, 
manners to avoid friction. The 
diplomatist was the go-between 
of the high contending parties. 
If his knowledge failed or his 
temper gave way, the harm was 
not irreparable, for the last 
word had not been said. Mr 
Lloyd George has found it more 
amusing to do his own nego- 
tiating. To this work he has 
unfortunately brought, with 
regard to the East, prejudices 
and not knowledge, and if re- 
port speaks true, courtesy is 
not the strongest part of his 
20 
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autocratic equipment.” The 
distinction could not be more 
plainly made, and the crisis in 
the Near East will not have 
been wholly in vain if it warns 
Great Britain of the danger 
which it incurs daily by giving 
its support to Mr Lloyd George. 

The Prime Minister has failed 
to manage a spectacular cur- 
tain, and every hour brings 
closer the end of the play. A 
General Election cannot long 
be deferred, and the politicians 
who cling obstinately to office, 
and believe that nothing is of 
the smallest importance except 
their own return to power, are 
sorely distracted. Even the 
optimists among them are at 
last discovering that the word 
Coalition has no charm in the 
public ear. All over the coun- 
try the members of the Coali- 
tion, Liberals and Conservatives 
alike, are tacking on to them- 
selves the label of “ indepen- 
dents.”” In vain they deceive 
us. They are but obeying 
the behests of the leader into 
whose pocket they put their 
consciences four years ago, and 
hoping that something will turn 
up to save them. They say, 
and no doubt believe, that 
after the General Election a 
Coalition will still be necessary, 
and then that those who for 
a few weeks have boasted of 
their “‘ independence ”’ will rally 
round the old flag. In other 
words, Mr Lloyd George, as 
they say in the city, will join 
the board after allotment, and 
the same weary game of scandal 
and surrender will continue for 
another five years. It is not a 
pleasant prospect for the rest 
of us, and happily it is a pros- 
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pect which we do not think wil} 
ever become a reality. 
Whatever the future holds, 
it is certain that the present 
has filled our Ministers with 
panic fear. They are ready, 
each one of them, with their 
apologias. Mr Austen Cham- 
berlain came into the field 
first, and delivered such an 
oration as can neither deceive 
nor persuade anybody. At the 
very moment of declaring his 
loyalty to Mr Lloyd George, 
he pretends to regard himself 
as the leader of the “‘ Unionist ” 
Party. Had he been blessed 
with a sense of humour, he 
would never again permit the 
word “ Unionist” to pass his 
lips. What does he think of 
his ‘‘ Unionism ”’ when he casts 
his eye towards Ireland, and 
sees what havoc his treachery 
to the party, of which he 
called himself the leader, has 
wrought in that distressed coun- 
try? It was his duty to pre- 
serve by all means in his power 
the Union which existed, and 
which clearly must exist again, 
between Great Britain and Ire- 
land. And so easily did he 
sacrifice his duty that he took 
Michael Collins by the hand. 
He did more than this: he 
attempted to involve his father 
in his own sudden change of 
view. From that moment Mr 
Chamberlain disqualified him- 
self for the position to which 
he clings. It is in no spirit 
of party that we hope and pray 
for the end of the Coalition. 
We have no interest in labels. 
We desire nothing more than 
to see the affairs of the Empire 
honestly and wisely managed. 
If we had to make a choice 
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between Mr Lloyd George and 
Mr Chamberlain, we should, 
we think, prefer Mr Lloyd 
George. We know perfectly 
well what Mr Lloyd George 
will do. When he took the 
murderers by the hand, whom 
he had promised to take by 
the throat, he acted after his 
kind. He had given no pledge 
to Unionism, and if he had, we 
could have fairly estimated the 
worth of that pledge. Mr 
Chamberlain existed for and 
by Unionism. He had been 
sent to Parliament by those 
who professed the doctrine, 
and he was bound in honour 
to support his friends. He 
chose to support the enemies 
of his friends, and we should 
have thought better of him if, 
in the act of renewing his 
promise of loyalty to Mr Lloyd 
George, he had tendered his 
resignation to the Unionist 
Party. 

The arguments which he used 
to justify his policy are one 
and all worthless. He tells us 
that Mr Lloyd George has 
scrupulously observed the agree- 
ment which he made with Mr 
Chamberiain’s predecessor. ‘‘ He 
has strengthened the Unionist 
element in the Cabinet.” Has 
he? How does it profit the 
country if Mr Lloyd George 
crams more “ Unionists’ into 
his Cabinet, when these 
“Unionists,” as soon as they 
enter it, are ready to join 
the murderous Sinn Feiners 
in their policy of assassina- 
tion and disruption? We have 
got to the point when names 
and titles do not matter. We 
know well enough what heavy 
blows Mr Chamberlain and Lord 
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Birkenhead have struck at the 
security of the Empire, and 
we might respect them just a 
little if they had the courage to 
call themselves Sinn Feiners, and 
to acknowledge their natural 
love of surrender and rebellion. 

And again says Mr Cham- 
berlain: “In all the diffi- 
culties we have faced, in all 
the dangers we have encount- 
ered and overcome, never once 
has any question of principle 
separated Mr Lloyd George and 
his Liberal friends from my 
Unionist colleagues and my- 
self.”’” How should it? When 
neither side knew any prin- 
ciple of any kind, how could 
Mr Chamberlain be separated 
by principle from Mr Lloyd 
George ? Opportunity has been 
the god of their undivided 
worship, and no sooner did 
they both embrace the doctrine 
of Sinn Fein than separation 
by principle became impossible 
for them. Henceforth they 
were not only friends but ac- 
complices, and it is hardly 
worth mentioning that they 
are still as thick as thieves. 
But even if Mr Chamberlain 
had not gone over to the other 
side at the very crisis of the 
battle, he would not be fit 
to be a leader. He is no 
leader who, professing to know 
the end and purpose of the 
campaign, does his best to 
ensure its failure. “‘ These are 
days,” says Mr Chamberlain, 
“when it is our duty to seek 
to rally the constitutional and 
conservative elements of the 
country, to whatever class they 
belong.” That is true enough, 
but Mr Chamberlain has put 
it out of his power to rally 
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these elements. We have no 
love of the ‘‘ Unionism ”’ which 
is rooted in disunion. We will 
not confide the defence of the 
constitution to one who has 
helped to weaken the Empire 
all the world over, and who 
has preached a practical sermon 
from the text that to him who 
fires a revolver at our unarmed 
citizens nothing shall be denied. 
Having travelled very far in 
Ireland on the road of revolu- 
tion, Mr Chamberlain cries halt 
in England to the policy which 
he has encouraged elsewhere. 
Like Mr Churchill and other 
friends of Michael Collins, he is 
afraid of the Labour party, and 
he warns us that if that party 
comes into power it is not the 
moderates who will prevail. 
Messrs Lloyd George and Cham- 
berlain have been in power for 
years, and at every point they 
have surrendered to the ex- 
tremists. The worst of the 
Labour party could not have 
done more in Ireland than 
hand the country over to fire 
and sword, and leave those 
who have been loyal to Great 
Britain to starve or to die. 
We confess that we are weary 
of the hypocrisy which without 
pressure gave every man and 
woman the vote, and then 
withdrew in alarm from the 
consequence of its folly. For 
the passing of the Franchise 
Bill of 1917 there was no ex- 
cuse. It is unhappily too late 
now to complain that the men 
and women into whose hands 
the House of Commons com- 
mitted the government of the 
country are unfit to govern. 
Mr Lloyd George is nothing 
if not spectacular, and in his 
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expedition of defence he showed 
a better knowledge of drama 
than Mr Chamberlain. Though 
the crowds which greeted him 
were less dense and less noisily 
enthusiastic than those which 
acclaimed Charlie Chaplin, his 
agents in advance did not do 
their work badly, and many a 
railway station between London 
and Manchester was made in- 
accessible to the busy traveller, 
When it came to speaking, Mr 
Lloyd George proved himself, 
as always, completely lacking 
in tact. He attacked the Turks, 
with whom he boasted he had 
come to an agreement, bitterly 
and recklessly. He was, as 
always, impertinent to France, 
and gave another excuse to 
that high-spirited nation for 
hostility to England. For the 
rest, the speech contained little 
else than a threat. Impartiality 
can accept few of its facts, and 
its sentiment is not likely to 
affect the softest heart. The 
threat, for it amounted to a 
threat, is characteristic. Mr 
Lloyd George implied that if 
he went, there was an end of 
peace and security. He would 
leave to his successors a very 
hard knot to disentangle, and 
he would find a vast satisfac- 
tion in their embarrassment. 
This attitude is neither amiable 
nor patriotic. The difficulties 
which will confront a new ad- 
ministration were created for 
the most part wantonly and 
carelessly by Mr Lloyd George, 
and he menaces the country 
with disaster if any one but 
himself is permitted to attempt 
their solution. ‘“‘ It will be an 
interesting experiment,” says 
he, “to see others trying it. 
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have in store.” He is careful 
not to call much attention to 
Ireland, but no doubt the woes 
of that country and the tor- 
tures daily inflicted upon the 
loyalists will appeal most loudly 
to his sense of humour. Now, 
any other Minister, save Mr 
Lloyd George, would look upon 
the ills of his country with 
sorrow and apprehension, and 
the sorrow and apprehension 
would be the greater if those 
ills had been created by him- 
self, by his reckless experi- 
ments, and by his broken 
promises. But Mr Lloyd George 
is hardened and impenitent. 
He has got things, at home 
and abroad, into a hopeless 
muddle, and he holds his sides 
with joyous laughter. And 
amid the wreckage of his spend- 
thrift policy he still hopes to 
find a raft of popularity. “I 
cast myself on the people,” 
says he, no doubt with a useful 
tremor in his voice, “‘ whose 
cause I have never betrayed 
during the thirty-two years of 
a strenuous life.” So humble 
is he, that he will follow any 
party which allows him to lead 
it. He will support with all 
his might any Government that 
devotes itself to the pacifica- 
tion of the nations ‘ with 
single-mindedness, fearlessness, 
and resolution.” A memory 
of his past will prove how use- 
less his support is. He has 
insulted Islam, upon whose 
loyalty our Empire largely de- 
pends. He has alienated France 
and Italy, who once were our 
warm-hearted allies. He has 
found his friends among the 
assassins of Ireland and the 
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Bolsheviks of Russia. And he 
dares to speak of the pacifica- 
tion of the nations. There is 
no security which he could 
give and we accept. We can 
only hope, therefore, that he 
will speedily retire from the 
position which (he tells us) he 
never sought, and leave Eng- 
land in peace. 

What we want above all is 
some years of tranquillity, and 
tranquillity can be attained only 
by a continuous policy, by a 
return to the old traditions of 
political life. We are tired of 
witnessing ‘the beatification 
of a whole people by clap-trap.” 
Above all, the conduct of for- 
eign affairs, delicate and dan- 
gerous as it is, must be taken 
out of the realm of scandal 
and ignorance. We must get 
back as quickly as possible to 
a clear and loyal understanding 
with France, and this will be 
possible only when Mr Lloyd 
George no longer directs the 
Government of the country. 
The French are wise enough 
to make a complete distinction 
between the English nation 
and its Prime Minister. They 
have as much reason to dis- 
trust the Prime Minister as 
they have to trust the nation, 
which he has bamboozled for 
the moment. The French and 
English fought side by side in 
the war. They shared in the 
victory over the Germans, and 
if our civilisation is not to be 
submerged they must work to- 
gether in these days of peace, 
You have but to look at the 
map of Europe to see that 
upon France is laid the duty 
of keeping back the hordes of 
Huns and other barbarians. 
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A teutonised Europe would be 
a calamity which none can 
face with equanimity. For four 
long years we averted this 
calamity, and all the efforts of 
France and England would be 
in vain if the idle strident 
rhetoric of Mr Lloyd George 
were permitted to separate us 
from our friends. The position 
of France to-day is delicate 
indeed. The Germans, imperti- 
nent and ambitious, are the 
favourites of Mr Lloyd George. 
Ever since the signing of the 
peace they have been allowed 
to do what they like. France’s 
powerful allies, England and 
America, have made no attempt 
to exact from Germany the 
reparations which she was 
pledged to afford. The dis- 
armament of the Huns is a 
farce, as it was in Napoleon’s 
time, and there is nothing 
between Germany and France 
but an artificial boundary. 
Moreover, France suffered far 
more deeply in the war than 
any of the combatants. Her 
northern provinces were de- 
vastated ; her factories were 
destroyed by the Germans, who 
feared her rivalry in time of 
peace; and Mr Lloyd George, 
to the natural distress of France, 
has spoken at times of Germany 
with tenderness in his voice. 
Not content with befriending 
Germany, our governors have 
reproached France with mili- 
tarism, with idleness, with a 
disinclination to be taxed. But 
they have not offered to restore 
her ruined provinces, and they 
have taken care that Germany 
should still be protected from 
the carrying out of the articles 
of the Treaty. 
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Neither England nor America 
can congratulate herself on the 
policy which they have both 
pursued towards France. They 
have forgotten too soon that 
at the outset France stood 
almost alone between them 
and disaster. If it is true that 
England lost no time in sending 
out her Expeditionary Force, 
and bent all her energies to 
the prosecution of the war, 
America, whose stake was as 
great, came late into the war 
and went early out of the 
peace. Nor has she shown 
any more sympathy with France 
in her subsequent distress than 
has England. It is not un- 
natural, therefore, that France 
should regard America with 
irritation, and that America, 
when her self-satisfaction gives 
her time to think, should repay 
France with the dislike which 
is always inspired by the con- 
sciousness of wrong-doing. All 
those who are interested in 
the relations which exist be- 
tween France and America 
should read Mr Owen Wister’s 
‘ Neighbours Henceforth ’ (Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Co.) That 
the two countries should have 
been friends as well as allies 
was almost impossible. The 
Americans are apt to consider 
Europe a sort of idiot child, 
whom the sons of the West 
can just tolerate out of the 
generosity of their hearts. The 
French may be forgiven if 
they thought their visitors a 
trifle crude. Nor were par- 
ticular causes of offence lack- 
ing. The Americans were of 
opinion that, as they had come 
over to “save” Europe, all 
things should have been made 
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easy for them. They looked 
for bouquets, and they were 
confronted with high prices, 
which made them very angry. 
The French, on the other hand, 
raged furiously against those 
who thought it no wrong to 
collect “‘ souvenirs.” There is 
a house in France of the six- 
teenth century—to give but 
one instance—which, until the 
Americans came, had never lost 
a key. In a single day the 
house was stripped of keys. 
Is it strange that the French, 
knowing nothing of this familiar 
habit of the Americans, should 
have bitterly resented their 
theft? Again, it was difficult 
for the French, unused to what 
Mr Wister describes admirably 
as “uplifters,” to endure the 
priggish counsel and interfer- 
ence of these philanthropists, 
as any one will acknowledge 
who reads Mr Wister’s witty 
chapter entitled “‘ Uplift.””> But 
these stumbling-blocks on either 
side are small enough. The 
real obstacle to a quick and 
rational friendship was and is 
the native immodesty of the 
Americans. It was hard for 
men who had been fighting 
for nearly four years, who had 
borne with resignation the 
heaviest losses of life and land, 
to be told lightly that they 
were being “saved” by the 
Americans. It is harder still, 
now that the war is over, to 
hear that America came to the 
rescue of France “after Eng- 
land failed.” This boastful- 
ness, which has afflicted us for 
four years, is sufficient to break 
the steadiest friendship, and 
France, and England too, may 
be easily forgiven if they have 
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resented it with bitterness. We 
know on this side of the Atlan- 
tic precisely what the services 
are which the Americans ren- 
dered us. We have no desire 
either to underrate them or to 
overrate them. Only we do 
not wish to abase ourselves 
before others when we know 
what work we have done our- 
selves and what grave sacri- 
fices we have made. 

However, nothing but good 
should be done by Mr Owen 
Wister’s temperate statement, 
even if the politicians of his 
country are as obtuse as ours. 
He has painted a moving pic- 
ture of the devastated areas, 
and he has shown to us the 
spirit of courage in which the 
French are meeting their own 
disasters and the lack of sym- 
pathy of the others. He asks 
you to put yourself in her 
place, and thus tells the story 
of her recent experience: “ One 
fourteenth of her territory de- 
vastated, four million men lost 
in killed, maimed, and wound- 
ed, a frontier renounced for a 
broken promise; the German 
damages awarded her by the 
court whittled down under 
British pressure while the Ger- 
man fleet is safe in the British 
pocket ; her demand at Wash- 
ington to increase her own 
greatly-reduced sea-power skil- 
fully distorted by the press. 
Her naval plan was held up 
to the world as an enormity, 
when, in fact, after the cob- 
webs of misrepresentation had 
been brushed away, what she 
asked was very close indeed 
to what Mr Hughes proposed.” 
In spite of Mr Wister’s optim- 
ism, we cannot expect much 
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help for France from the Ameri- 
can Government. Her best 
hope for the future lies in 
the speedy disappearance of 
Mr Lloyd George ,from public 
life. 


We had written so much 
when the glad tidings came 
that the Coalition was at an 
end. The malign eloquence 
of Mr Lloyd George, the tor- 
tuous apology of Mr Austen 
Chamberlain, were shown to 
be but the prelude to a happy 
resignation. We can do no 
more for the moment than 
express our profound relief. 
A burden has been taken from 
our backs which it was be- 
coming impossible to bear. The 
retirement of Mr Lloyd George 
means, at any rate for the 
moment, a return to clean 
politics and an end of trickery. 
We may at last look our Allies 
in the face without the fear 
of encountering their suspicion. 
We may cherish a hope that 
England’s pledged word may 
once more be accepted as some- 
thing better than an evasion. 
The country needs nothing more 
than a period of calm and 
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security. It is tired of diplo- 
matic circuses and the perform- 
ances of a Welsh magician, 
In the craft of politics there ig 
no room for wizards. With 
so great a cunning has Mr 
Lloyd George drawn a feather 
over the eyes of Lord Balfour 
and Mr Chamberlain that these 
eminent politicians still pro- 
fess to believe that in handing 


over Ireland to murder and. . 


anarchy they have done no 
violence to the principle of 
Unionism. That kind of self- 
deception is now impossible, 
Henceforth we shall have a 
chance of knowing what ig 
happening at home and abroad ; 


an end will, we hope, be put | 
to wild adventures in Pales- ~ 
and a | 
belated attempt may be made | 


tine and elsewhere ; 


. 


at last to cure the world of ~ 


it in the war. 


& 
a 


the wounds which were dealt © 
So we take = 


farewell of Mr Lloyd George — 
“with tears of humble grati- © 
tude,” to use Southey’s words, 7 
and we devoutly pray that we © 
may never again entrust the © 


safety of our Empire to hands, q 
such 


fumbling and perilous, 
as his. 





Note.—In the article entitled ‘‘ THz DEFENCE OF ABADEH,” © 
by Sir Percy Sykes, which appeared in the October number of ~ 
‘Maga,’ it is stated that the relief of that town saved Isfahan ~ 
from being looted. Actually this danger had been averted by | 
the skilful action of the British Consul-General some days before ~ 
the relief of Abadeh. The statement was based on a telephone © 
message, which was evidently misunderstood. ; 
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